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WORTH OF THE PRESENT. 


In the record of his Journey to the Western Isles, 
Samuel Johnson, among other reflections made on 
landing at Iona, gives us the following characteristic 
sentence :—‘ Whatever withdraws us from the power of 
our senses, whatever makes the past, the distant, or the 
future predominate over the present, advances us in the 
dignity of thinking beings.’ In various shapes, and 
under different turns of phraseology, we may meet with 
a similar cast of thought in almost all the professedly- 
reflective writings of the eighteenth century. There is 
a constant proneness to undervalue the passing day, 
and to consider time as interesting and significant only 
in its past and future relations. Such a tendency is 
doubtless inherent in human nature, and has an appro- 
priate function to fulfil in the general economy of 
things. In the contemplation of the past resides one of 
the purest and most affecting kinds of poetry, while the 
looking forward to the future is connected with aspira- 
tions in which there is much to purify and refine. It 
is, however, more than questionable if the present 
should be held as so devoid of these ennobling charac- 
teristics as to require to be degraded below either past 
or future time. 

If Johnson’s aphorism were true, the fond musings of 
the poet over the romantic barbarisms of early ages, 
the prepossessions of foolish politicians in favour of 
what they call the wisdom of our ancestors, the dreams 
of the castle-builder, and the arguments of the procras- 
tinator, would all be supreme rationality. All efforts 
to give a just economy to the passing hour, and to 
secure the means of ministering to our daily enjoyments 
and necessities, would want the respectability which 
common sense attaches to them. Seen in this light, we 
readily detect the fallacy of the saying—that is to say, 
its over-statement of the truth. It were well to ascer- 
tain, if possible, how Johnson, who was not a man to 
write anything which he did not believe to be true, 
should have been led into uttering so flimsy a sophism. 
No error, it has been said, can be properly refuted, 
unless we place ourselves in the position of the erring 
party, and from thence perceive how, and under what 
conditions, his mistake originated. Now Johnson, 
though a man of commanding intellect, and in other 
respects sufficiently capable of thinking soundly, was 
nevertheless, like every other writer, necessarily and 
unconsciously influenced by the temper of the times in 
which he lived, and accordingly his views naturally 
partook of the current tendencies of thought. The age 
he lived in was remarkable for nothing more than for 
its want of faith in man. It did not recognise noble- 
ness as an inherent quality of the soul, which, with 
every opportunity for action, might reveal itself in be- 
neficent facts or exalted efforts, conformably to the 


general laws of life, and thus announce the relations of 
‘human purpose with the universal aims of principles ; 
but it sought to deduce its conceptions of duty from 
the casual and accidental phases of external pros- 
perity, and reckoned only that virtuous which could 
exhibit the signs of a material success. Thus men 
were temporarily deprived of those everlasting sanc- 
tions which once made heroism and a severe virtue pos- 
sible, and surrounded life with awful and beautiful obli- 
gations. With this degradation of the scope and ends 
of existence, all existence assumed an aspect of mean- 
ness and triviality, and to the eyes of a wise man natu- 
rally looked contemptible. Life, as men lived, had only 
a paltry and ephemeral significance, and afforded no pos- 
sibilities of activity answerable to the aspirations of the 
gifted and earnest minds which in all ages appear among 
mankind. Only in ‘the past, the distant, and the 
future,’ could these contemplate the realisation of their 
soul’s exalted dream. It had been realised in the olden 
primitive days, when men felt themselves related by an 
unspeakable mystic wonder with invisible realities; it 
would be realised again, when men should have learned 
science in love, and, through new stages of inquiry, 
recovered the simplicity of spirit which a presumptuous 
scepticism had obliterated: but it was not capable of 
being realised here and now, because of the inevitable 
baseness of the present time, and of the littleness of 
the pursuits of existing men. Hence the past and the 
future would be invested with a sacredness which the 
present did not reveal, and the dignity of human na- 
ture would seem standing in abeyance. ‘To a stern 
reflective moralist, looking with a profound pity on 
the low and trivial concerns wherein men for the most 
part seemed engaged, and finding in his own heart 
some prophecy of better things, it might naturally 
enough seem wise to escape, if possible, from the bon- 
dage of prevailing customs, and to assert the freer 
dignity of man by a habitual commemoration of his 
nobler achievements in former times, or in contempla- 
tions of the unborn grandeur of his fate, which the 
future might be expected to make manifest. Thus 
the intrinsic purport of Johnson’s saying might per- 
haps, to his own mind, be even this:—Let not life be 
consumed and wasted utterly in such poor enjoyments 
as the passing day affords you, but know that man’s 
powers and responsibilities are linked with the infinity 
of things—that of old men made their lives sublime, 
and that the promise of futurity is nothing less than 
a continual advancement. Ponder well the record of 
the heroic energies which worked so successfully in 
the past, and admire this boundless realm of possibility 
which stretches yet before you onwards to the utmost 
boundaries of time; and the capacities and desires of 
your souls shall be thereby quickened and expanded, and 
you shall be elevated in the rank of ‘ thinking beings.’ 
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Whether Johnson was aware of this e mean- 
ing of his words, or had no apprehension that they 
could be so interpreted, is of little moment to the 
purpose now in hand. It is enough that this, or some- 
thing like it, was probably the latent sense which 
he struggled to express. So considered, the words 
convey a measure of obvious, though not very striking 
truth; which, however, being once perceived and ad- 
mitted, we can the more readily understand the actual 
deficiencies of the writer’s insight. It is a clear case 
of limitation. It is true enough, as he apparently 
wished to say, that when men are immersed in purely 
frivolous pursuits, their minds may be enlightened and 
entertained by the act of bringing imaginatively before 
them the high accomplishments of earlier and better 
eras, or by prefiguring to themselves the ulterior develop- 
ments of an advanced system of society; but it shows a 
very imperfect appreciation of the capabilities and needs 
of man to eject the present from our thoughts by a too 
habitual and exclusive veneration for the past and 
future, since over the first of these we can have no pos- 
sible control, and can influence the other only by what 
we now actually perform. 

A juster view of life would lead us to recognise the 
present as the sole possession of time with which we 
are practically and specially concerned. ‘ Work while 
it is called to-day’ is one of the wisest of all possible 
injunctions. The past ought doubtless to be contem- 
plated for the significant experiences it will yield us: 
the historical glories and catastrophes of the olden 
time, with whatsoever interest and warning they may 
have, need to be effectually studied by the living, 
inasmuch as they afford instructions for their own life- 
voyage of discovery. ‘The future, too, which for ever 
looms brilliantly, if often delusively, before us, has 
a perennial and inevitable charm for the imagination; 
and, as a land of perpetual promise, is linked inti- 
mately with our sympathies and hopes. The past and 
future have a historical and prophetic connection with 
the present, and therefore can never be severed from 
the regards and considerations of men. But the pre- 
sent alone is the available field and workshop of our 
actual performances. The hour that now is, is the ele- 
ment wherein we are ordained to live, and out of it we 
have to unfold the possibilities of our destination. It is 
the point which visibly connects us with the boundless 
contingencies of universal being. We build our fate out 
of the rough materials which every day hurls confusedly 
around us. From a rude unshapen mass of capability, 
it is our appointed task to rear the temple of a manful 
and worthy life. Time, thoughtfully considered, is as 
earnest and awful as eternity. It is indeed eternity in 
the vesture of an hour—a visible revelation of the infinite 
continuity; disclosed to us under finite limitations; a di- 
vergent ray of duration, under an aspect of mortal cir- 
cumstance. Not lightly shoulda man esteem this fleeting 
phenomenon called to-day. Under the lowest conside- 
ration, it is the outcome of all preceding generations; 
and with its chequered sunshine and gloom it is ours 
even now to work in with faithfulness and courage. 
Gird well thy heart with integrity and strong endeavour, 
and put the stamp of an everlasting emphasis upon 
whatsoever duty thou canst find to do; for every act 
and effort of a man is charged with an abiding force 
whose vitality is never quenched, but visibly or imper- 
ceptibly circulates for evermore. 

t is only by a constant faith in the sacredness of the 
present that life can be effectually ennobled. Let us 
understand the pre-eminent worth of the living time, 
and learn to solemnise our lives by large and universal 
aims, that shall embody the sublime suggestions which 
the future prefigures to our belief, in noble and com- 
manding deeds and institutions, such as may be left, 
without apology or regret, to take their place hereafter 
among the memorials of the past. If men would take 
life earnestly, it would never appear mean. Could they 
sincerely believe themselves accountable to the universe 


for the fit employment of their powers, and that the 


whole creation is wronged by any baseness or craven 
fear, and that it is blessed and benefited to the like 
extent by every stroke of rectitude, by every breath of 
love, they would deem their activity of some account, 
and regard the transient common moments as conse- 
crated time. He who cannot, with a proud reliance on 
its sufficiency, accept the duty which the day brings to 
him, and throw some grace of truthfulness over the 
meanest occupation he may have, will never be quali- 
fied to perform successfully any greater or more honour- 
able work. And never to any man shall time, under 
any of its remoter aspects, disclose its truly grand and 
complete significance, unless a sense of its present signi- 
ficance has been in him already consciously developed. 
Whoever would faithfully fulfil the measure of his des- 
tiny, let him dwell in the hour that now is, in the ear- 
nest experience of every day. Here let him cherish 
lofty and noble thoughts, and dare to perform great and 
magnanimous actions, If this hour suffice him not for 
all the purposes of manly and earnest living, there is 
small likelihood that any other hour would suit him 
better. Postpone not thy life. Stand where thou art, 
and work manfully towards thy ends. So shall thy life 
be profitable to thee; so shall it be as a stream of wel- 
come tendency, bearing thee bravely onwards to serener 
satisfactions—to quiet and suflicing joys. 


PADDY THE TINKER 


A very few years since a poor family residing in the 
suburbs of Omagh in the county of Tyrone attracted 
much notice. The adventure which caused it found its 
way to the local journals; and the details as repeated, 
though varying in some points, agreed in the main cir- 
cumstances of the story. <A friend, who spent some 
time in the neighbourhood, favoured us with such par- 
ticulars as he could gather, and which probably com- 
prise the true version of the affair. 

The Callaghans—who are a large family—live in a 
cabin by the wayside at some distance from the town. 
People wondered how so many found room within its 
narrow walls ; but they not only found room, but con- 
tent and cheerfulness. And those who passed the door 
often heard the sound of pleasant voices and merry 
laughter, chiming in with the clatter of tins and 
the tinker’s hammer: for it was the tinkering trade 
which gave support and occupation to those within. 
Those who were too young to be initiated into the 
mysteries of the craft, could at least wipe the dust from 
the pots and pans, and make them look bright and 
clean. The donkey, who drew these precious articles 
to distant parts of the neighbourhood and to country 
fairs, was an object of respect and love to the whole 
family. His lodgings were in the far corner of the 
cabin—which was portioned off by a ledge of wood— 
where he was duly cared for by the elders of the 
family, and fondly caressed by the youngsters. As 
he along on the winding road of a fine sunny 
morning, the glittering of the tins might be seen a3 
they flashed through the green hedges. Sometimes 
his master walked by the side of the little cart, encou- 
raging the patient beast with familiar words. When 
a shawl for herself, a cap for Micky or Jack, or any 
article of dress for some member of the family, was to 
be got in exchange for a kettle or a saucepan, Mrs 
Callaghan took her husband’s place: nor did she ever 
forget in her mercantile transactions to secure some 
tobacco for her goodman. Paddy, their first-born, and 
his mother’s special darling, was sometimes deputed to 
attend the fairs; and Mrs Callaghan declared that he 
made larger sales and better bargains than she or his 
father could. It was no wonder that Paddy got cus- 
tomers; for he was, as all the neighbours allowed, ‘a 
likely boy, and had a pleasant word for every one; and 
so much fun, that he’d make a cat laugh. Indeed frolic 
and laughter were always to be had in his company. 
Besides his convivial talents, Paddy had a decided genius 
for tinkering; and his copies of some of his father’s 
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chefs d’ceuvres were so exact, that it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish them from the originals. It was not to be sup- 
posed that a person so endowed, and of such social pro- 
pensities, should not join in such amusements as offered. 
It must be confessed that he, like many other gifted 
men, left many of his works unfinished, so often was 
he tempted beyond the domestic circle. He was a guest 
at all the dances and the weddings in the neighbour- 
hood; and there was not a girl of the party who did 
not wish to have Paddy for her partner ; for if he was 
merry at other times, he was almost out of his wits 
with spirits when dancing a jig. 

It was one morning after he had returned from 
one of those merry meetings that Paddy called his 
mother aside, and told her that he had offered him- 
self to Nancy Maguire, and been accepted. It was 
in a thoughtless moment that poor Paddy had prof- 
fered his heart and hand; but it must be confessed 
that his thoughtless moments were neither few nor 
far between; seeing that they generally continued from 
the time he opened his eyes in the morning till he 
closed them at night. The news was anything but 
—— to his mother, particularly as she found that 

addy was to leave her, and set up for himself in 
Maguire’s cabin; which was to be given up, rent free, 
to him and Nancy, by her father, who meant to settle 
a few miles farther on. Considering Paddy’s great 
talents, and his high reputation for tinkering, Mrs 
Callaghan looked on the whole affair as a take-in on 
the part of the Maguires. She thought, too, that the 

irl might go gadding about; but, after all, that would 

ave made her the fitter for a tinker’s wifé. Paddy 
only knew that she was pretty, and could dance a jig 
right well; and he hoped all the rest. He left his home 
with a sigh; for though it was but a mud cabin, he 
loved it dearly. His father resolved that he should 
have an equivalent for the cabin; so bestowed on him 
a supply of sheet-iron, and the necessary tools for work- 
ing at his business. He was soon settled in his new 
abode with his pretty little wife, and it was not his 
fault if they were not always good-humoured and gay. 
Some folks, however, said that Nancy was better tem- 
pered at a wedding or a dance than she was at home; 
and others went so far as to say that she never gave 
Paddy an easy minute, but that she was ever at him. 
Nancy’s friends told a different story; and said that if 
the girl thwarted and snubbed him, it was all out of 
good-nature, and for his good. Constant dropping, they 
say, wears the smoothest stone, and however it was, 
poor Paddy lost all his fine spirits; and his eyes, that 
used to be for ever dancing in his head, looked dull and 
heavy; and instead of the hop, skip, and jump which 
had distinguished his gait, he now moved listlessly on, 
as if it was all one to him where he went. It was said 
that he had on two or three occasions threatened to 
go away for good; but Nancy, let matters have been 
how they might, would have been sorry if he had parted 
in anger. 

‘What is come over our Paddy?’ Mrs Callaghan said 
to his father. ‘ He’s not the same boy he was—the half 
of him aint in it—and his cheeks, that were like the 
reddest roses I ever seen, have no more colour in them 
than the drivellin’ snows; and no jokes and laughs 
any mote, I’m afraid of my life that Nancy has a con- 
trary temper; and he is one that never was come across 
since the day he was born—one that was used to have 
his own way in anything he’d take into his head, from 
the first moment that he could use his little fists, and 
came to his natural speech.’ 

‘ Maybe,’ replied her husband, ‘his sheet-iron is out; 
but that needn’t trouble the boy, for I'll share what I 
have with him,’ 

One day, as Mrs Callaghan was sitting on the low 
stool by the fire, and the bellows with which she had 
been blowing it lying on her lap, Paddy walked in, and 
passed by the children, who were standing about the 
door, without speaking. He went over to the fire, and 
drew the other stool, and sat down by his mother. 


‘Mother,’ said he, after a moment’s silence, ‘I’m come 
to bid yees all good-by; for I can’t put up with Nancy’s 
tongue no longer—it’s beyond the beyonds: she’s all 
out too cantankerous: the very heart’s fairly scalded 
in me. So I think it better to go quiet and aisy at 
onst; and so I have listed with the party that’s baitin’ 
up for recruits; and I’m come to lave my blessin’ with 
yees all, mother darlint’—— 

His poor mother burst into violent fits of crying; and 
Paddy’s eyes, which had been full when he entered the 
room, overflowed, and the big tears rolled down his 
cheeks: the children all hung about him, and with sobs 
joined their intreaties to their mother’s that he would 
not leave them. But Paddy could not go back of his 
engagement, and go he must. It was a sorrowful part- 
ing to them all. He never had been longer from home 
than for a few days, when he happened to go with a 
cargo of tins to a place too distant to admit of his return 
on the same day. On these occasions he was always 
missed, and his return eagerly watched for by the whole 
family: the children would be up and away at the first 
dawn of day to look for him from the point which com- 
manded the most extensive view of the road. There 
would they remain, straining their eyes, till the donkey- 
car, with Paddy by its side, came in sight; then, with 
shouts, they would bound on to meet him. And now 
he was to go beyond the seas—perhaps to foreign parts, 
and might stay away for years upon years; and if he 
did come back, he might find the green grass growing 
over those who would have been the most delighted to 
give him the Cead mille failta. It was thus the poor 
mother thought; but all couldn’t keep him. He shared 
his bounty with his parents; but the money looked 
hateful in the eyes of his mother. A few days, and he 
was away with the party with whom hé had enlisted. 
None grieved more after him than his wife; for she 
blamed herself, and thought that he would not have left 
her if she had not been too cross. She feared to call 
on his people, for she felt that they were angry with 
her; and so left the neighbourhood without seeing 
them, and went to stay with her father. The cabin in 
which she and Paddy had lived was soon inhabited by 
other inmates. Paddy’s mother fretted sorely after 
him—and she was for ever talking of him. She never 
wearied of telling of all the arch ways and ’cute remarks 
of his boyish days. The neighbours heard the stories 
so often, that they had them by heart. Every one ob- 
served, from this time, what a favourite little Jack was 
with his mother; he was like what Paddy had been at 
his age, and he was always by her side. 

Paddy liked a soldier’s life at first, when it was new 
to him; but its monotony after a time tired him. He 
felt as if one sight of the green fields, and the little 
mountain rill at home, would do him good. The very 
cabin, humble as it was, seemed to his fancy, in the 
distance, a very paradise. Vague longings to return, 
it is said, at length formed themselves into regular 

lans; and in the third year of his service, we have 

eard, he did actually desert. 

It would lead us into too great length were we to 
detail all that he suffered in his vain endeavours to 
reach home; all the harassing expedients to which he 
was driven to elude the police, who were on the look- 
out for deserters, and who, he had often reason to think, 
were on his track; the days of concealment, and the 
nights of watching; or, if slumber came, the troubled 
dreams, in which grim-visaged police and fiendish drum- 
majors were sure to present themselves in the most ap- 
palling attitudes. To escape from this wretched state he 
intreated the aid of an uncle, in whose house in Clogher 
he had sought refuge. His uncle applied to the Roman 
Catholic bishop, who, through the instrumentality of an 
officer very high in the army—to whom he had once ren- 
dered an essential service—effected all that was required, 
and Paddy was extricated from his perilous situation, 
on condition of his immediately returning to quarters. 
Arrived there, he must have thought himself very for- 


tunate in being let off with a good scolding, and a few 
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days’ retirement in the black hole. To do him justice, 
after his probation he showed himself grateful for the 
lenity he had experienced; and by the strictest atten- 
tion to his duty, proved how anxious he was to reinstate 
himself in the good opinion of his officers. After serv- 
ing for another year, he got his discharge; and now 
he might go home with an easy conscience, and free 
from all anxiety. He took a kind farewell of the com- 
rades whom he had before left with so little ceremony. 
His excitement and hurry to reach home were very 
great: he took passage in the first vessel which he 
found bound for Ireland. Unfortunately, she was not 
sea-worthy, and he narrowly escaped being wrecked. 
They found much difficulty in reaching the port; and 
poor Paddy was so worn out by his exertions in as- 
sisting at the pumps, that a little rest would have 
been necessary ; but the moment he put his foot upon 
his native soil his heart got up, and slinging his worldly 
goods, which were tied up in a blue and white handker- 
chief, on his stick, which he rested on his shoulder in 
musket-fashion, he set out in double-quick time, singing 
and whistling snatches of merry songs for the first two 
or three miles, and thinking of the joy with which he 
would be greeted on his unexpected arrival, especially 
by his poor mother. But his limbs grew weary, and 
his hands and feet burned with heat; his head ached; 
and he was tormented with parching thirst. He put 
up on his way for the night at a little shebeen shop (so 
are the humble houses of entertainment designated) ; 
but he could partake of none of the good cheer spread 
before him; the smoking dish of potatoes, and the 
tempting rashers of bacon and fried eggs, utterly failing 
in provoking his appetite. The bed to which he retired 
was no resting-place to him, for he rose from it in the 
morning guiltless of a slumber. ‘The people of the 
house saw that he was ill; but he said the air w@puld do 
him good. So he paid his reckoning for the dinger which 
he had not tasted, and for the bed in which-he had not 
slept, and pursued his way. He was indeed ill; and how 
he ever reached his uncle’s house was wonderful. | 

The pleasure which his relations felt at cin 
come back his own master, was subdued when théy 
saw how weak and ill he appeared. They, however, 
gave him a hearty welcome: he sat shivering and 
cowering over the fire, cofmplaining of the cold, though 
his face was flushed, and his hand was burning. He 
lay upon the bed; but sleep would not come: the head- 
ache and thirst increased. His uncle and aunt whis- 
pered that it was the sickness which he had (the term 
always used to express fever). They imparted their 
fears to him in the morning; spoke of their dread of 
infection, and proposed his removal to the hospital of 
the workhouse. Paddy acquiesced in the propriety of 
the measure; and he was accordingly brought there, 
and instantly put to bed, which, from the crowded state 
of the establishment, was shared with another fever 
patient. The fever ran high, and bad symptoms came 
on. On the eighth day his case was pronounced to be 
hopeless; and at his earnest request a messenger was 
sent to tell his parents that he was in Clogher—ill, and 
in hospital. What would have been such joyful news to 
his family, who had no expectation of his coming back, 
was embittered by the account of his illness; but he 
was young, and had always been strong and healthy; 
so they hoped he would soon be well, and among them 
once more. It was resolved that his father and his 
favourite sister Peggy should go to see him, and bring 
him back on the donkey-car, if he could be removed 
with safety. ‘The poor mother stayed at home, to take 
care of the cabin and of the children; she stayed at the 
door till the travellers were out of sight; she offered up 
an earnest prayer for Paddy’s recovery, and safe return 
with his father and sister. 

The way seemed long to them, who burned with 
impatience to see him. At length they arrived at 
the house of their relations : the accounts of poor Paddy 
were most dis ing; he was so much worse, that 
his death was every moment expected. Hi 


sister gained admittance to the ward: he was ill in- 
deed; and they wept bitterly when they looked at 
him. His eyes were directed towards the door; and, 
after a moment, he hid ghis face in the bedclothes, 
exclaiming, ‘ Why didn’t my mother come to see me?’ 
His father and Peggy caressed him, and wept over 
him; but still he would interrupt their fond words 
with, ‘ Why didn’t my mother come to see me?’ These 
were the last words they heard him speak, as they left 
the ward at the hour prescribed for visitors to take their 
leave. They were at the door at daybreak the next 
morning, when they learned, what they most dreaded 
to hear, that poor Paddy had died at twelve o'clock 
the night before. From the nature of the complaint— 
which made every precaution for the prevention of the 
spread of infection necessary—but a few hours had been 
allowed to pass till the remains were consigned to a 
coffin. The grief of the father and the girl affected those 
who witnessed it; and the earnest request, that they 
might be allowed to take poor Paddy’s remains home 
to his own burying-place, was complied with; and the 
coffin was placed in the donkey-car. Bitter were the 
tears which Callaghan shed as he adjusted it, and 
covered it with straw, that it might not shock the eyes 
of the poor woman at home, till the sad news was 
broken to her. 

In the meantime she had cleaned up the cabin, 
and put everything in order. She made the bed as 
comfortable as she could for her darling, having fixed 
on the snuggest corner for his resting-place; ‘ for 
wake and weary my poor child will be,’ she said, as 
she made all her little arrangements. She had made 
some purchases for the jubilee which she was deter- 
mined to have to welcome him. The tea and: sugar, 
and the bread and butter, were all ready on the shelf 
for a refreshing repast. The sound of every distant 
car, and the bark of every dog, brought her to the 
cabin door. At length, nearly at nightfall, she caught 
a glimpse of a car and persons walking by its side. She 
called to the children within to blow up the fire, and to 
make a good blaze. She soon ascertained that the 
travellers were her own people; but Paddy was not 
with them. She tried to comfort herself for the disap- 
pointment which she felt by saying, ‘ It was better not 
to bring the dear creature so far, till he gathers a little 
strength; and the night-air, sure enough, might give 
him could. But it wont be long till he comes to; for 
sicknes$ never lay heavy upon him.’ When they 
reached the door, she perceived by the face of her hus- 
band that something was amiss; and when she looked 
at Peggy, she saw that her eyes were red, as if she had 
been crying. She feared to ask what was the matter: 
but the sad tale was soon told; and the coffin was laid 
upon a table, and the poor mother knelt by it, wringing 
her hands, and calling Paddy by the fondest epithets; 
and telling the poor lifeless clay how she loved him; 
and asking why he had parted from her. Her husband 
tried to calm her; but the words of comfort which he 
spoke fell coldly on her ear, and did not reach her heart. 
Paddy, wild and thoughtless as he had been, had always 
been the joy of that heart. It was agony to think she 
was never to see him again who had been the very light 
of her eyes! She asked for any message he might 
have sent—for every word that he had spoken. They 
repeated his last words, ‘ Why didn’t my mother come 
to see me?’ They cut her to the very heart, and ed 
as if they would for ever mar any hope of >for, 
while they spoke of his love, they told too plainly. t 
he had felt her neglect. Oh how she accused herself 
for having let anything on earth detain her-away from 
him at such a time! ‘ Why didn’t my mother come 
to see me?’ seemed for ever to ring in her ears, 
and vibrate through her very heart—' Why didn’t my 
mother come to see me ?” 

The remains were borne the next day to the quiet 
old churchyard about two miles off, and were fol- 
lowed by a great concourse of persons; for all the 
neighbours wished to pay the last mark of respect to 
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one who had been born and bred among them, and who 
had been so well liked ; and as they walked along, many 
were the anecdotes of his good-nature and pleasantry 
which were recounted. It was with difficulty that the 
friends, who had lingered behind the rest, could prevail 
on the poor mother to leave the grave, on which she 
had thrown herself in wild agony. A few days more, 
and she might be seen about her usual occupations. 
The poor cannot afford to indulge their grief; but 
still, as they go about their business, it lies heavy 
at their heart; and though they cannot sit apart 
for hours and days, and let their tears flow on without 
restraint, yet they find time in all their active hurry 
for passionate bursts of agony. 

The poor mother might still often be seen wending her 
way with her cargo of tins to some neighbouring fair 
or market. Many an object that she had been wont to 
pass heedlessly by, told stories of other days that wrung 
her heart. As she passed the rich pasture-lands, and 
heard the tinkling of the sheep-bells, she remembered 
how often Paddy, who was ever at her side when a 
child, would make her stop, that he might dance to 
their merry chime. The very primroses, glinting out 
on the green banks, seemed too beautiful and sweet, now 
that Paddy, who loved to gather them when a boy, 
was gone. The little birds, chirping and hopping gaily 
among the green branches, seemed, as it were, too happy 
without him, who was wont to seek out their nests 
and attend the young brood. She would sometimes 
stop on her way and let the donkey feed by the road- 
side, while she sat near the hedge to think of Paddy ; 
and she would clasp her hands, and utter vehement cries, 
and exclaim, ‘ Why didn’t my mother come to see me?’ 
Strangers who went along tho she was some poor 
demented creature, and passed the other side. 
The neighbours knew it was grief that ailed her, and 
pitied her the more because they thought that she 
was crazed. As she sat thus one day, she might have 
heard the step of one close by, if she had heeded any- 
thing. A trembling hand was laid upon her shoulder, and 
in a tone, low almost as a whisper, Nancy—Paddy’s 
wife — said, ‘Wont you turn round? Wont you give 
me one kiss?’ She did turn round, but it was to give 
an angry look; for she blamed her for his having gone 
away. The poor girl said no more; but gathering the 
end of the mother’s cloak in her hand, she kissed it 
passionately, and went on her way. After a moment, 
the unhappy woman thought she had been too harsh, 
and she called after her; but Nancy had hurried on, 
and was already far out of hearing: and this, too, 
weighed upon her heart ; and so months passed on. 

-, Gag evening when she had returned late from market 
she’ sat down to reckon her gains. She was weary after 


that the poor dum) baste was comfortable. He was in 
his own corner of the cabin, and the children were busy 
- about him. ‘The dusk of the evening had come on, and 
the blaze from the turf-fire was not strong, so the cabin 
was rather dark and gloomy. The latch of the door 
was raised, and those within thought it was by the 
goodman of the house, who was expected home about 
that hour; but it was a stranger who entered. He 
said nothing, but went over to the fire, drew a stool, and 
sat down ; and having taken a pipe from his waistcoat 
pocket, lit it, and applied himself intently to smoke. 
Mrs Callaghan concluded that he meant to pass the 
night there, as it is very usual for wayfarers at nightfall 
to turn into the cabins by the wayside to seek a night’s 
lodging. The required hospitality is seldom refused, ex- 
cept in cases where there is sickness within, or too many 
in the family to admit of room for another. The latter 
being the case in Callaghan’s cabin, his wife told the 
unbidden guest that she would give him a night’s lodg- 
ing and welcome if there were room ; but added, as she 
pointed to the group of children, that they were too 
many, and advised the traveller to push on to the next 
house, which was not far, and where there was plenty 


| her long day’s journey; but she did not neglect to see 


of room. As he made no reply, she concluded that he 


had not heard her, and repeated what she had said. 
After a dense whiff from his pipe, he merely said he 
was very well where he was, and did not mean to go 
farther, and then resumed his smoking with increased 
energy. The unwilling hostess felt a little alarmed, lest 
he should be one of those bad characters who sometimes 
intruded into houses with a design of robbing the in- 
mates. She wished most anxiously for Callaghan’s 
return, as she did not know how to act by a person 
who appeared determined to have his own way. The 
children looked frightened, and stood motionless, observ- 
ing the intruder: little Mary, summoning up her cou- 
rage, came from among them, and went to the obscure 
corner where he sat, that she might take an accurate 
survey of his features: when she got close to him, and 
looked up in his face, she called out, ‘ Mammy, it’s our 
own Paddy!’ 

The poor woman rushed over, took one look, and fell 
to the floor in a state of insensibility. The children 
raised her; but she had not quite come to herself when 
her husband entered: the children ran to him, ex- 
claiming, ‘ That’s our Paddy!’ as they pointed to the 
man, who went on smoking at the fire. 

Callaghan looked at the man, and ran in terror for 
protection behind the donkey. ‘ Don’t go nigh it, childer 
—it’s a speret: don’t go nigh it. Then turning to 
the donkey, he inquired of him, ‘ Wasn’t it you th 


brought home our Paddy from Clogher hospital ? Wasn't’ 


it yourself that drew the cart with his coffin and him- 
self in it all the ways? Hadn’t we a wake, though he 
was shut in it? Didn’t we lay out every pinny we had 
to buy candles, and pipes, and tobacco, and all that was 
right and requisite? And didn’t all the neighbours 
come? And hadn’t they a pleasant night? And didn’t 
they all go to the funeral? And didn’t we lave him 
with his own people, that had been there for these hun- 
dreds of years? And what is it, then, that can make 
his speret unaisy ?” 

The donkey denied nothing that his master asserted ; 
but was perhaps unable to answer the’ last query, as he 
still remained silent. 

*Oh, Paddy, darlint!’ exclaimed Mrs Callaghan, 
‘what is it disturbs you out of your grave? Is it more 
masses you want for the repose of your sow] ? 
Sure if it is, you have only to spake the word; and if 
every screed in the house was to go to the pawn-oflice, 
it shall be done.’ 

Taking the pipe deliberately out of his mouth, the 
man or spirit rose, and came forward into the middle 
of the room, and waving his hand, said, ‘I am Paddy !— 
Paddy sure enough; and though I’ve made my ways to 
yees, it’s only to tell yees all my mind, and to go away 
for good and all: for I don’t feel mighty well plaised 
with any of yees. Mother, you never came nigh me at 
all, though you heard I was so bad in the hospital, and 
that the doctors had given me up. Why didn’t you come 
to see me? Father, you and Peggy seen me dyin’ in my 
bid, and left me there, and never asked for a sight of 
me again. You wouldn’t have sarved a dog so. There 
was I left; and the comrade that was in the bid with 
me died by my side that very night you seen me. He 
was put in his coffin, and his friends came next mornin’ 
and took him away. I suppose yees all thought I 
dead, and thrown out upon some dunghill, and that 
you had fairly got shot of me for the rest of your 
days. But you see I’ve come back to tell you my mind, 


and to say to yees all that I never will darken your © 


doors again after your unkind tratement. But I lave 
yees my blessin’——’ 

Paddy would have gone out, but they all clung to 
him. Everything was soon cleared up by the expla- 
nation which took place. Paddy’s father had brought 
home the remains of the poor man who had died, and 
who had been supposed by the nurses to have been his 
son. He had been wept over and waked by strangers, 
attended to the grave by those who had never seen him, 
and laid with those with whom he had never claimed 


kindred or friendship. 
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Paddy and his mother were in each other’s arms 
erying for joy. His father was by his side, and the 
children gathered round him, laughing and crying by 
turns. An hour had scarcely passed, when Nancy, 
who had been on her way home with some purchases 
for her father and mother, heard the strange report, 
and rushed into the cabin in breathless haste. Paddy’s 
arms and heart were open to receive her, and she wept 
for a moment in silence on his bosom; then looking 
up in his face, she said, ‘I have got you back, Paddy, 
and you will never lave me again: never will a cross 
or contrary word pass my lips any more.’ 

‘And as for myself,’ said Paddy, ‘I was all out too 
careless and too fond of rovin’; but I have more sinse 
now; and now that I’m back with yees all again, Ill 
never lave you while the breath’s in me.’ 

No friends ever came to look after the man who had 
been buried in Paddy’s stead. 

‘We'll, let him stay where he is, the poor lonely 
stranger,’ said Mrs Callaghan; ‘for never again will I 
be the one to turn out livin’ or dead. Wasn't I near 
turnin’ out our darlint Paddy from his own natural 
home the night he came back to make us all so happy!’ 


WHO ARE THE HUNGARIANS? 


Tuts is a question which has been frequently asked of 
late ; and the present article—if so inspiriting a subject 
may be handled with the due avoidance of political 
excitement, and matters of historical fact tolerated—is 
an attempt to answer it.* 

The inhabitants of Hungary—which term generally 
includes Transylvania and Croatia—comprise several 
distinct races: the central districts are occupied by the 
Magyars, with Wallacks to the east; Slovaks on the 
north; and Croats to the south. ‘The two latter are 
Sclavonians or Sclaves by origin, being descendants of 
the Illyrians and Isheks, and, with the Pannonians, had 
cultivated the faithful soil from the earliest ages until 
the Magyar invasion. The Wallacks were a tribe that 

, had replaced the Dacians, exterminated by Trajan in 
the days when Rome stretched her mighty arms to the 
remotest corners of Europe. 

The Magyars, or Hungarians Proper, though of the 
same stock, are not the same barbarian Huns of whom 
we used to read in our schoolboy-days as issuing from 
their Mongolian wilds, devastating and terrorising in 
their march westwards, even to the very walls of Rome. 
This division wandered over various parts of Europe 
befure approaching the Danube; and soon after the 
days of Attila, a colony distinguished for bravery estab- 
lished themselves at the eastern extremity of the Car- 
pathians, under the name of Szeklers (petty Scythians). 
They were followed by others under Arpad—a chief 
still famous in the national annals, from the sixth to 
the ninth centuries—until the whole territory was sub- 
jugated; and afterwards consolidated by the wise policy 
of King Stephen, whose crown is regarded by Hun- 
garians of all classes, even at the present day, with the 
most fervid reverence. Animated by a restless warlike 
spirit, the Magyars were continually making inroads 
on the lands of their neighbours: but not with im- 
punity ; for in the sixteenth century they were totally 
defeated in a tremendous battle at Mohacs by Sultan 
Soliman, a reverse of which no Magyar can speak 
without mingled feelings of grief and shame. So dis- 
astrous was the result, that partly by constraint, and 
partly by treachery, they were led to place themselves 
under the protection of Austria—a proceeding more 
fatal to their liberties and welfare than the Turkish 
victory. The emperors of Austria became kings of 
Hungary, but with no other legal powers than those 
recognised by the constitution of the kingdom. The 


* The Editors, being unable to pronounce any opinion of their 
own on the question between Hungary and Austria, desire that 
the present article, which they insert on t of its inf 
ae should be regarded as representing only the views of its 
author. 


great object, however, of the government at Vienna 
was to Germanise the Magyars a3 much as possible; 
and for a time the result proved according to wish, 
By an edict of the Emperor Joseph II., German was 
substituted for Latin—which had been, and still was, 
until recently, the political language of Hungary. The 
Magyars resisted this encroachment, and made an 
attempt to found the Hungarian Academy, for the cul- 
tivation and diffusion of their native tongue, which, 
they contended, was as well adapted for all purposes of 
literature and polity as that forced on them by autho- 
rity. They would speak neither Latin nor German, but 
Magyar; and the Latin name of their country—now 
inapplicable—should be changed to Magyarie. But 
Joseph pushed his reforms with a high hand: he even 
caused the national stamp to be disused—an apparently 
insignificant act, but one which had the effect of 
strengthening the resistance opposed to him. Hence 
the origin of the Magyar movement, which has con- 
tinued down to our own days, and whose aim is to give 
a unity of action to the different races by whom the 
soil of Hungary is occupied. ' 

After Joseph’s death, when a new generation of 
Magyars had arisen, they pushed their claims with so 
much energy, as to regain a portion of the constitu- 
tional rights of which they had too long been deprived. 
Their views comprehended no throwing off of alle- 
giance with regard to Austria: they desired only that 
old-standing treaties should be adhered to; that as a 
limited monarchy theirs should be a free nationality 
under the crown of St Stephen worn by the emperor. 
But their demands or remonstrances were systemati- 
cally evaded; messages from the Diet were either not 
answered, or treated as the communications of rebels. 
They had nothing for it but to oppose a persevering 
aim to the caprices of a government which sought to 
overcome practical difficulties by fanciful theories—to 
coerce mind as the best mode of satisfying its aspira- 
tions. 

The national pride of the Magyar is extraordinary— 
surpassing that of the Spaniard or the Scottish High- 
lander of olden time. A peasant clad in a greasy sheep- 
skin will tell you the Magyars are the greatest among 
nations; their language the most harmonious, being, in 
fact, the medium through which Divine rg¥elation was 
vouchsafed to mortals; and that the natioffal costume is 
perpetually worn in heaven. Yet the eotidition of these 
peasants is almost identical with that of the Auglo- 
Saxon serfs in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

The population was divided into three classes—we 
say was, for reasons which will presently appear: the 
magnates, or chief nobles, who, among other privileges, 
were exempt from all payment of taxes; the bocskoros 
nemesek, sandalled or peasant nobles, a class which in 
intelligence and education scarcely differed from other 
cultivators of the soil, yet they had a share in the re- 
presentation of the country, besides certain immunities, 
one of which was, as stated by Mr Kohl, that ‘ they 
could not be hanged like other people for any crime 
they might commit, for it is their privilege to be be- 
headed, and to have their hands tied before instead of 
behind the back? In common with the magnates, 
too, a peasant noble could walk across the magnificent 
suspension-bridge at Pesth, or any other taxed thorough- 
fare, without paying the toll; while his less fortunate 
neighbour, between whose appearance and his own 
scarce a difference could be detected, would be com- 
pelled to pay the charge. Last came the peasants, 
designated corvéable, which means that whether they 
pleased or no, they had to bear all sorts of burthens for 
everybody else: they had firét to work for the support 
of themselves and families, then to pay all the taxes 
and tolls, to keep the roads and bridges in repair all 
over the kingdom, to furnish the nobles and other tra- 
vellers with horses for their vehicles when travelling, 
and to forego the enjoyment of all political rights. It 


is difficult to believe in the existence of such a state of - 


things, the evils of which must always be painfully 
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obvious. As may be expected, as little trouble as pos- 
sible was taken in mending roads and bridges; each 
t threw down his quota of material without re- 
gard to its fitness for the purpose: thus the roads 
mostly took care of themselves; bridges would some- 
times be altogether wanting; and the casualties of tra- 
velling in Hungary were reckoned at ‘a risk a mile.’ 
Had not nature been as bountiful to the land as man 
was perverse, the peasant class must long ago have 
rish 
oo for lord and vassal, feudalism and serfdom are 
becoming matter of history: the one may now aspire, 
while to the other remains the noble duty of guiding 
and fructifying the aspiration. Here will be a new 
claim to our notice; yet apart from this, there is much 
in Hungary that commends itself especially to English 
sympathies. Of all continental nations, they perhaps 
approach the nearest to ourselves in general character ; 
and though we have seldom bestowed a thought on 
them, England and her literature have long been ob- 
jects of their attention. They are not unwilling to be 
influenced by exterior experiences ; and looking abroad 
over Western Europe, as observed by a French writer, 
M. Desprez—‘ It is to England they address themselves. 
The parliamentary institutions, the division of the two 
countries into counties, the resemblance of the Chamber 
of the Magnates to that of the Lords, and of the Elective 
Chamber to the Commons—all these coincidences natu- 
rally attract the attention of the Magyars. Yet even 
among the more enlightened there would probably be 
a persuasion of the superiority of their race to that of 
the Anglo- . Stl they admire English society the 
more because if resembles theirs; they study English 
politics with eagerness, following the course of events 
in their newspapers; they write learned works, in 
which British institutions are compared to theirs, not 
without showing that the political forms of Hungary 
are simpler, closer to tradition, than those of England. 
Besides, political life among the Magyars assumes 
instinctively or purposely the habits and usages of 
English life. Their casinos may rank as clubs; the 
leading orators are féted and feasted by their parti- 
sans, and on great occasions take part in public meet- 
ings, and sometimes they harangue the multitude from 
balcony or hustings. Some among them have obtained 
the name of the O’Connell of Hungary. In fine, when 
the Magyars wish to give a prompt estimate of them- 
selves to a traveller unacquainted with them, they do 
not hesitate to call themselves English of the East.’ 

As above indicated, the Diet, or Parliament of Hun- 
gary, consists of two assemblies, the institution of which 
is nearly contemporary with our own, being only five 
years later. As Miss Pardoe writes—‘It was strange 
and startling to remember, that within nine hours’ 
journey of Vienna—surrounded by absolute govern- 
ments like those of Austria, Turkey, and Russia, the 
iron link being broken only by the frontier of ruined 
Poland, standing like a sign and a warning to the 
nations—a race still existed who had resolutely flung 
the yoke of despotism from their necks, and dared, 
despite the intrigues of cabinets and the threats of 
power, to assert their rights.’ 

Such, however, is the Hungarian Diet which met at 
Presburg. As before observed, it consists of two assem- 
blies, numbering—recent changes apart—six hundred 
members, of which two hundred form the Upper House, 
or Table—Upper and Lower Table being the terms 
used. The former sits by right; the latter is elective, 
and triennial. All motions originate with the Lower 
Table, but are first discussed at what is called a ‘ circular 
meeting.’ Respectably-dressed persons are admitted to 
the body of the hall as well as the galleries, and are 
permitted to applaud when anything is said which they 
consider worthy the honour. The author above quoted 
gives us an account of one of these meetings, which it 
may not be out of place to transcribe :—‘ The first cir- 
cumstance that struck me,’ she observes, ‘ was the ex- 
treme order and busi like appearance of the whole 


assembly. No listless loungers occupying a couple of 
chairs with their elaborate idleness; no boots, looking 
as though they had collected all the dust or mud of a 
great thoroughfare ; no members sitting with their hats 
on, as if tacitly to express their contempt both for their 
occupation and their colleagues, were to be seen even 
in the unformal and undress meeting of the Hungarian 
deputies. The tables were covered with papers, folio 
volumes containing the national laws, and the caps and 
gloves of the members. ... The crowd who thronged 
the lower end of the hall, and extended for some distance 
between the tables, were orderly and attentive ; and the 
regularity with which the proceedings progressed was 
admirable ; and, after all that I had been told on the 
subject of the “ semi- barbarous legislators” of the 
country, surprised me not a little’ 

Another peculiarity is worth notice :—‘ In one respect 
the Hungarian people have the advantage of our own 
as regards their representation—no deputy being per- 
mitted to vote against the feeling of his constituency.’ 
Remarkable instances sometimes occur of the exercise 
of this privilege. On one occasion a debate arose as to 
the late King Ferdinand’s right to levy troops, while at 
the same time interfering with the freedom of public 
discussion. Among others, a deputy from one of the 
most populous counties spoke strongly in favour of vot- 
ing the levy, much to the satisfaction of the government 
party ; but on concluding, he said—* These are my opi- 
nions, my principles, and my views. I cannot look 
upon the question in any other light. But—I am in- 
structed by the county which I represent to vote»with 
the opposition ; and my vote must be registered accbrd- 
ingly.’ As may be expected, the Opposition were not 
slack with their cheers. The elections, in which the 
system of voting by ballot prevails, are conducted pretty 
much as in England—that is, with music and shouting, 
speechifying and excitement. 

In 1823-24, the government, forgetful of constitutional 
stipulations, attempted to levy troops without the con- 
currence of the Diet. This produced a new Magyar 
movement in 1825, headed by two of the most distin- 
guished nobles, Szechenyi and Wesgelenyi. To the 
former is mainly owing the navigation of the Danube, 
which, prior to his exertions, was in a very imperfect 
state. He is the author of several treatises on political 
and economical questions ; in which, for the first time, 
his countrymen have been able to read wholesome 
truths, and to find their faults unsparingly rebuked. 
The Magyars have had the good sense to appreciate 
the writer’s object; and his frankness, instead of repel- 
ling, has won their esteem. Szechenyi has mainly sought 
to indoctrinate the higher nobility, while Wesselenyi 
has laboured to extend the influence of the lower ranks; 
and, with a view to acquire greater popular rights, has 
purchased land in numerous counties. Thus, on the 
one hand, Magyarism has been catechising and criti- 
cising administrators and political economists; and on 
the other, energising the provinces, stirring multitudes 
to the necessity of action, and inspiring a band of ardent 
writers. Among the latter, the poet Worosmarty has 
roused and thrilled the national heart by his songs and 
poems, overflowing with generous sentiments and ex- 
alted patriotism. 

It is not to be expected that the course of politics, 
any more than that of love, should run smooth; and 
causes of difference have arisen in Hungary from the 
impatience of the Magyars to realise their views with- 
out delay: the Croats and Slovaks contend for equal 
privilege on their part, at times with a warmth that 
threatens violence. Austria has always been ready to 
foment these jealousies, as a means of affirming her own 
power; but late events have tended to abate them, by 
showing the necessity for combined effort unbiassed by 
prejudice. The two great champions are not now heard 
as formerly : Szechenyi slackened his exertions on find- 
ing the course of events leading to extremes; and Wes- 
selenyi, for a speech in which he denounced Austrian 


injustice, was punished by a long imprisonment, which 
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so weakened him, that on his release he was unable, as 
before, to take an active part in public life. 

But if the hour be come, the man is there: Ludwig 
Kossuth* has proved himself no unworthy leader. He 
began life as an attorney, and first came into collision 
with the government by publishing reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the Diet in defiance of the law. Mr Kohl 
thus speaks of the ‘ noble deputy.’ ‘ He was imprisoned 
for a considerable time for having made public some 
discussions of the Diet, which were forbidden to be 
printed, by distributing a considerable number of manu- 
script copies. He was subsequently liberated, and is now 
editor of the “ Pesti Hirlap” (“ Pesth Journal”), the 
most popular Hungarian paper, and the most fearless and 
untiring advocate of all that tends to the amelioration 
and advancement of his country; the boldest and most 
unsparing denouncer of the errors and abuses in the 
constitution and government. He has made it his 
especial care to keep guard over what he considers the 
weak side of his countrymen—namely, the liability of 
the judges and other officers to corruption and irregular 
influences, and never fails to discover and expose offences 
of this description. Under these circumstances, it can- 
not be but that Mr Kossuth should have many ene- 
mies; but he counts a far greater number of friends— 
the whole public of Hungary being on his side—and he 
is the favourite and political hero of the day. His “ Hir- 
lap” is the oracle on all occasions; and during my stay 
in Pesth, whenever any public matter was discussed, I 
continually heard the eager inquiry—* What does Kos- 
suth say of it?” 

*I looked with much interest at this man, on whom 
the eyes of all Hungary may be said to be fixed. He 
is of middle size, and very agreeable exterior; his fea- 
tures are regular, and decidedly handsome, but strongly- 
marked and manly. He is in the prime of life, with 
rather redundant hair and whiskers, but a mild and 
modest expression of countenance. He was rather pale 
when I saw him, and his features wore an air of earnest- 
ness, slightly tinged by melancholy, though lighted up 
by his fine flashing eyes. He spoke for full half an 
hour without a moment’s hesitation, and his mode of 
delivery appeared to me extremely agreeable. His 
voice is as fine as might be expected from so handsome 
a person; and the sounds of the Hungarian language, 
powerful and energetic, seemed, from his lips, I might 
almost say warlike, although they come hard and harsh 
from the mouth of an uncultivated speaker.’ 

The above description was written six years ago, 
since which time Kossuth—the Magyar Cobden—has 
risen higher in popularity and usefulness. He is now 
* Governor-Protector’ of Hungary ; and should his life 
be spared, there is every reason to hope that the exer- 
cise of his noble talents will prove a lasting benefit to 
his country. The difficulties of the position are great, 
but not greater than may be overcome; and the elements 
of success are not lacking. Hungary possesses a soil 
of unrivalled fertility, producing an almost tropical 
vegetation, teeming with grain and fruit. The Banat 
alone will grow ten times as much corn as is needed 
for her whole population ; and beneath the surface the 
mineral treasures are inexhaustible. There are mining 
and other schools, and libraries and learned societies in 
her towns; her press sends forth numerous works 
annually, and the spirit of improvement animates the 
people. Much may be done by the application and 
development of such resources as these. Instead of 
being pitted against neighbouring states, their entire 
strength may now be devoted to the social wants of 
their own country, and the amelioration of its condition. 
The bulk of the population is Protestant: they em- 
braced the doctrines of Calvin at an early period; and 
their manful struggles against persecution, and their 
valiant efforts in behalf of the Empress Maria Louisa, 
are noble chapters of history. 

ing their present struggle for constitutional rights, 


* Pronounced Kossoot. 


the savagery of surrounding races has been let loose | 
upon them with a vindictiveness which we could only | 
expect from a Tamerlane or Nadir Shah ; but which, to 
present notions, savours more of a desire to exterminate 
than to conciliate. Ever since 1835, the party which 
sought to modify the relation between noble and peasant 
has been gathering strength. By and by came the out- 
break in Galicia, which alarmed the one and excited 
the other. The Diet of 1847 drew up a series of resolu- 
tions embodying certain reforms: no class was to be 
exempt from taxation, but all were to pay in propor- 
tion to their means; civil equality was declared; the 
peasant relieved from his corvées ; the old exactions were 
altogether abolished; and a large extension of the suf- 
frage granted. But to accomplish all this, it was ne- 
cessary that Austria should no longer have uncontrolled 
power over the public purse of Hungary, and that her 
demoralising efforts to bend every community to her 
deadening policy should cease. 

The Diet proved itself in earnest, for every re- 
ligion was tolerated, and the peasants were not only 
released from feudal servitude, but the nobles gave up 
to them more than two-thirds of the cultivated lands 
throughout the kingdom. Twenty millions of acres 
have been divided into thirty or sixty-acre lots, and ap- 
portioned among five hundred thousand peasants, now 
invested with all the rights of ownership. Every person 
is entitled to vote who pays a yearly rent of L.10, or 
whose property amounts to an annual value of L.30: 
a mechanic who keeps an apprentice, and individuals 
holding university diplomas, may also vote. Croatia was 
pacified, the Diets of Hungary and Transylvania united, 
and the whole of the proceedings signed and confirmed, 
by the emperor at Vienna in April 1848; but while 
the rejoicings were still going on throughout the newly- 
regenerated kingdom, the central government com- 
menced its schemes for deliberately nullifying what, 
through its sanction, had become the law of the land. 
A revolt was excited in Croatia, and a Croat colonel, 
Baron Joseph Jellachich, appointed Ban, or ruler; and 
at the same time the frontier tribes were everywhere 
instigated to attack the Hungarians. At last Austria 
threw off the mask, and sided openly with the Croats, 
and then the Magyars became aware of the duplicity 
of which they had been the victims. Still they did not 
wish to renounce their fealty ; and the documents autho- 
rising levies of troops, and an issue of paper money, 
were sent, as usual, to be countersigned by the emperor. 
For a time circumstances appeared to favour the Aus- 
trian cause ; the rebel kingdom was overrun with mar- 
vellous rapidity, and encountering but few enemies. 
But the roads were broken up and barricaded, ditches 
dug, and filled with water, bridges broken down, streams 
of water made to flood the lowlands, everything in the 
shape of food was destroyed; so that by the time the 
conqueror reached Pesth, he had lost ingloriously thou- 
sands of men. It was now the Magyars’ turn; under 
the brave generals Georgey, Bem, and Dembinski, they 
came up from the interior of their land, and before many 
weeks were over, a series of splendid victories had 
crippled the invaders, and driven them clean out of 
the country. A provisional government was formed, 
which hitherto has successfully provided against all 
contingencies. Russian troops are now called in to 
assist in extinguishing this newly-kindled spark of free- 
dom : should the Magyars succeed in beating them also, 
Eastern Europe will have scope to march on its noble 
career of civilisation. 

Hungary and Transylvania united present an area a 
little larger than that of Great Britain and Ireland, being 
125,000 square miles. The population is 14,000,000, of 
which 5,000,000 are Magyars, the remainder being 
Sclaves, Wallacks, Jews, and Germans. Now that 
they are freed from the oppressive burthen of Austrian 
duties, their internal and foreign trade may be largely 


extended. The vast body of new enfranchised pro- 
prietors will pour supplies into the market, and may | 
obtain manufactured articles in exchange by other | 
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means than the periodical fairs on the Bavarian frontier. 
There is a great demand for articles and munitions of 
war, which are admitted duty free ; cotton goods pay 
a small charge. A correspondent of the ‘Mining 


_ Journal’ recommends English merchants, as soon as 
_ they hear of the capture of the port of Fiume by the 
| Magyars, to lose no time in forwarding cargoes of 


saddlery and hardware, which would meet immediate 
sale. In return, we may get hemp, flax, tallow, wool, 
grain, hides, and splendid tobacco. 

It has been the misfortune of the Hungarians to be 
overpraised or calumniated ; we think the time has 
come when their true character will be better under- 
stood. With many defects, they possess qualities and 
social customs well worthy of imitation. While writing 
this sketch, a thought has been present to our minds, 
with which we conclude. It is this: how much misery 
and mischief would be avoided if rulers would take the 
trouble to learn the A BC of polity and morality ! 


POPULAR RHYMES AND NURSERY TALES 
OF ENGLAND.* 


Mr HattiweE zt has been encouraged, by the success of 
his collection of nursery rhymes, to form a more com- 
prehensive collection aspiring to contain the popular 
rhymes of England, on the model of the Scottish collec- 
tion of Mr R. Chambers. While regretting that, from 
defective opportunity or want of time on the part of 
the editor, it is a less extensive or perfect assemblage 
than might be wished, we receive it with pleasure, as 
at least tending to supply a desideratum which we had 
long had in view, and as being, in itself, and as far as 
it goes, a most agreeable contribution to our literature. 
Mr Halliwell gives, like Mr Chambers, a collection of 
rhymes, generally of a proverbial character, on places 
and families ; also rhymes on natural objects and on 
popular superstitions. He puts on record the snatches 
of quaint verse employed in the nursery for the solace- 
ment of infants, and amongst children themselves in 
their amusements ; likewise the prose recitals which 
pass current by cottage firesides through all ages, 
and all over the land. He gives a serious interest to 
many of these things by tracing their great antiquity 
and their connection with similar examples of what 
Mr Chambers originally, we believe, called natural lite- 
rature, in other countries. 

It is curious to learn that variations of the familiar 
song on the ladybird belongs to the vernacular literature 
of England, Germany, Denmark, and Sweden ; and that 
the riddle, Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, is, in one 
form or another, a favourite throughout Europe. The 
following is the Danish version of that ingenious 
enigma :— 

* Lille Trille 
Laae paa Hylde ; 
Lille Trille 
Faldt red af Hylde. 
Ingen Mand 
I hels Land 
Lille Trille curere kan.’ 
Which may be thus translated :— 


Little Trille 
Lay on a shelf: 
Little Trille 
Thence pitched himself: 
Not all the men 
In our land, I ken, 
Can put Little Trille right again.” 


Equally curious it is to learn that an old woman in- 
trusted with an infant in Jutland will amuse it, exactly 


we” James Orchard Halliwell, Esq. London: J. R. Smith. 


as her remote English cousin will do, by touching its 
features in succession, with a facetious play upon the 
name of each; thus :— 


Hagetip, 
Dikke, dikke, dik.’ 
That is— 
* Brow-bone, 
Eye-stone, 
Nose-bone, 
Mouth-lip, 
Chin-tip, 
Dikke, dikke, dik!’ 
a ticklement under the chin following the last line. Or 
to find that, while the English mamma apostrophises 
the fingers of her babe, as— 
* Tom Thumbkin, 
Bess Bumpkin, 
Bill Wilkin, 
Long Linkin, 
And Little Dick,’ 
the Danish dame is equally prone to the following mys- 
terious allusions :— 
* Tommeltot, 
Slikkepot, 
Langemand, 
Guldbrand, 
Lille Peer Spilleman ;’ 


running over the several digits in succession as she 
speaks. The last line means ‘ Little Peter the Fiddler,’ 
which Mr Halliwell justly remarks is not a bad name 
for the little finger. The community of such things to 
northern Europe and a country which stands towards 
it in nearly the same colonial character as Massachu- 
setts to Great Britain, seems a sufficient proof of their 
great antiquity. : 

It is not merely in such simple matters that such a 
community of ideas is to be traced; we find it likewise 
in productions of the intellect where a more special as 
well as elegant character is observable. There is, for 
instance, a game reported from Essex by Mr Halliwell. 
‘Children form a ring, one girl kneeling in the centre, 
and sorrowfully hiding her face with her hands; one in 
the ring then says— 

Here we all stand round the ring, 
And now we shut poor Mary in; — 


Rise up, rise up, poor Mary Brown, 
And see your poor mother go through the town. 


To this she answers— 


I will not stand up upon my feet, 
To see my poor mother go through the street. 


The children then cry— 


Rise up, rise up, poor Mary Brown, 
And see your poor father go through the town. 
Mary. 
I will not stand up upon my feet, 
To see my poor father go through the street. 
Children. 
Rise up, rise up, poor Mary Brown, 
To see your poor brother go through the town. 
Mary. 
I will not stand up upon my feet, 
To see my poor brother go through the street. 
Children. 
Rise wp, rise up, poor Mary Brown, 
To see your poor sister go through the town. 
Mary. 
I will not stand up upon my feet, 


To see my poor sister go through the street. 
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Children. 
Rise up, rise up, poor Mary Brown, 
To see the poor beggars go through the town. 
Mary. 
I will not stand up upon my feet, 
To see the poor beggars go through the street. 
After a protracted dialogue, in which gentlemen and 
ladies are successively introduced without having any 
effect on Miss Brown, the following occurs :— 
Rise up, rise up, poor Mary Brown, 
And see your poor sweetheart go through the town. 


The chord is at last touched; and Mary, frantically 
replying— 

I will get up upon my feet, 

To see my sweetheart go through the street, 


rushes with impetuosity to break the ring, and gene- 
rally succeeds in escaping the bonds that detain her 
from her imaginary love. Now it appears there is a 
similar ring-dance song in Sweden. ‘A girl sits ona 
stool or chair within a ring of dancers, and, with some- 
thing in her hands, imitates the action of rowing. She 
should have a veil on her head, and at the news of her 
sweetheart’s death, let it fall over her face, and sink 
down, overwhelmed with sorrow. The ring of girls 
dance round her, singing and pausing, and she sings 
in reply. The dialogue is conducted in the following 
manner :— 
The Ring. 
Why row ye £0, why row ye so? 
Fair Gundela! 
Gundela. 
Sure I may row, ay sure may I row, 
While groweth the grass, 
All summer through. 
The Ring. 
But now I've speired that your father’s dead, 
Fair Gundela! 
Gundela. 
What matters my father? My mother lives still. 
Ah, thank heaven for that! 
The Ring. 
But now I've speired that your mother’s dead, 
Fair Gundela! 


Gundela, 
What matters my mother? My brother lives still. 
Ah, thank heaven for that! 
The Ring. 
But now I’ve speired that your brother's dead, 
Fair Gundela! 
Gundela. 
What matters my brother? My sister lives still. 
Ah, thank heaven for that! 
The Ring. 
But now I'vo speired that your sister’s dead, 
Fair Gundela ! 


Gundela. 
What matters my sister? My sweetheart lives still. 
Ah, thank heaven for that ! 
The Ring. 
But now I've speired that your sweetheart’s dead, 
Fair 
(Here she sinks down, overwhelmed teith grief) 
Gundela. 
Say, can it be true 
Which ye tell now to me, 
That my sweetheart’s no more ? 
Ah, God pity me! 
The Ring. 
But now I've speired that your father lives still, 
Fair Gundela! 


Gundela. 
What matters my father? My sweetheart’s no more ! 
Ah, God pity me! 


The Ring. 
But now I’ve speired that your mother lives still, 
Fair Gundela! 
Gundela. 
What matters my mother? My sweetheart’s no more! 
Ah, Ged pity me! 
The Ring. 
But now I’ve speired that your brother lives still, 
Fair Gundela! 
Gundela. 
What matters my brother? My sweetheart’s no more! 
Ah, God pity me! 
The Ring. 
But now I've speired that your sister lives still, 
Fair Gundela ! 
Gundela. 
What matters my sister? My swectheart’s no more! 
Ah, God pity me! 
The Ring. 
But now I've speired that your sweetheart lives still, 
Fair Gundela! 


Gundela. 
Say, can it be true 
Which ye tell now to me, 
That my sweetheart lives still ? 
Thank God, thank God for that ! 


The veil is thrown on one side, her face beams with joy, 
the circle is broken, and the juvenile drama concludes 
with merriment and noise. It is difficult to say whether 
this is the real prototype of the English game, or 
whether they are both indebted to a still more primitive 
original. There is,’ pursues Mr Halliwell, ‘a poetical 
sweetness and absolute dramatic fervour in ‘the Swedish 
ballad, we vainly try to discover in the English version. 
In the latter all is vulgar, commonplace, and phleg- 
matic. Cannot we trace in both the national character ? 
Do we not see in the last that poetic simplicity which 
has made the works of Andersen so popular and irre- 
sistibly charming? It may be that the style pleases by 
contrast, and that we appreciate its genuine chasteness 
the more because we have nothing similar to it in our 
own vernacular literature.’ 

Of the antiquity of the popular rhymes of England 
Mr Halliwell adduces some special illustrations of a re- 
markable character, though not always, we think, with 
the effect of convincing a cautious reader. We over- 
look for the present the more problematical cases, and 
would merely remark that it is interesting even to learn 
that ‘ A was an apple-pie, B bit it, C cut it,’ &c. is used 
as an illustration in a work on preaching, published by 
Eachard in 1671; or that ‘ Nanty Panty, Jack-a-Dandy, 
loved a piece of sugar-candy,’ &c. besides many of the 
like rhymes, is referred to in a satirical poem written 
about 1720, it is supposed, on a popular bard of that 
day: thus— 


* Namby Pamby’s double mild, 
Once a man, and twice a child; 
To his hanging sleeves restored, 
Now he fools it like a lord ; 

Now he pumps his little wits 

All by little tiny bits. 

Now, methinks, I hear him say, 
Boys and girls come out to play, 
Moon does shine as bright as day: 
Now my Namby Pamby’s* found 
Sitting on the Friar’s ground, 
Picking silver, picking gold— 
Namby Pamby’s never old: 
Bally-cally they begin, 

Namby Pamby still keeps in. 
Namby Pamby is no clown— 
London Bridge is broken down ; 
Now he courts the gay ladee, 
Dancing o'er the Lady Lee: 

Now he sings of Lickspit Liar, 
Burning in the brimstone fire ; 


* ‘ Namby Pamby is said to have been a nickname for Ambrose 
Phillips. Another ballad, written about the same a oe as the 
above, alludes to the rhyme of ‘* Goosy Goosy, Gander. 
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Lyar, lyar, Lickspit, lick, 

Turn about the candlestick, 

Now he sings of Jacky Horner, 
Sitting in the chimney corner, 
Eating of a Christmas pie, 
Putting in his thumb—oh fie! 
Putting in—oh fie! his thumb, 
Pulling out—oh strange! a plum! 
Now he acts the grenadier, 
Calling for a pot of beer: 

Where's his money? He's forgot— 
Get him gone, a drunken sot! 
Now on cock-horse does he ride, 
And anon on timber stride, 

See and saw, and sack’ry down, 
London is a gallant town!’ 


The probability we believe to be, that nearly all the 
popular rhymes of both countries have come down from 


an early age, albeit in many cases with slight altera-_ 


tions. 

The fireside stories, though including Jack and the 
Giants, and some other old favourites, are disappointing. 
They are not told in the nursery manner, and have in 
general a more prosaic character than we should expect. 
In rhymes and tales alike, if we could depend on our 
own impartiality, we should be inclined on the whole to 
say that Scotland shines out as a more poetical and 
sentimental country than England. But this is not a 

int for us to press, and we are too much pleased with 

r Halliwell’s labours to criticise rigidly in the matter. 
As a conclusion to the short notice to which we are 
limited, we cannot do better than quote what our editor 
gives regarding the robin and the wren. ‘The super- 
stitious reverence with which these birds are almost 
universally regarded takes its origin from a pretty belief 
that they undertake the delicate office of covering the 
dead bodies of any of the human race with moss or 
leaves, if by any means left exposed to the heavens. 
This opinion is alluded to by Shakspeare and many 
writers of his time, as by Drayton, for example— 


Covering with moss the dead’s uncloséd eye, 
The little redbreast teacheth charitie, 


‘ Webster, in his tragedy of “ Vittoria Corombona,” 
1612, couples the wren with the robin as coadjutors in 
this friendly office :— 


Call for the robin redbreast and the wren, 
Since o'er shady groves they hover, 

And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men. 


‘Notwithstanding the beautiful passage in Shaks- 
peare to which we have alluded, it is nevertheless 
undeniable that, even to this day, the ancient belief 
attached to these birds is perpetuated chiefly by the 
simple ballad of the Babes in the Wood. Early in the 
last century, Addison was infatuated with that primi- 
tive song. “ Admitting,” he says, “there is even a 
despicable simplicity in the verse, yet because the senti- 
ments appear genuine and unaffected, they are able to 
move the mind of the most polite reader with inward 
meltings of humanity and compassion.” Exactly so; 
but this result arises from the extraordinary influence 
of early association over the mind, not from the pathos 
of the ballad itself, which is infinitely inferior to the 
following beautiful little nursery song I have the plea- 
sure of transcribing into these pages :— 

My dear, do you know 
How a long time ago, 

Two poor little children, 
Whose names I don’t know, 
Were stolen away 
On a fine summer's day, 

And left in a wood, 

As I’ve heard people say. 
And when it was night, 
So sad was their plight, 

The sun it went down, 
And the moon gave no light ! 
They sobbed and they sighed, 

nd the ittle t 
They laid down and died. 


And when they were dead, 
The robins so red 
Brought strawberry leaves, 
And over them spread ; 
And all the day long, 
They sang them this song— 
S Poor babes in the wood ! 
Poor babes in the wood! 
And don’t you remember 
The babes in the wood ?’ ° 


VISIT TO IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR 
WORKING-CLASSES. 


Wuen lately in London, I had an opportunity of visit- 
ing the large building which, a few years ago, was 
erected at Somer’s Town, St Pancras—a northern exten- 
sion of the metropolis—as Model Dwelling-Houses for 
the Working-Classes. Approaching it from the south, 
after crossing the New Road, we have occasion to pass 
through a series of small, narrow streets, environed by 
houses and lanes of the meanest possible kind, and at 
the time of my visit, well strewed with vegetable and 
other refuse from the shops and stalls of greengrocers 
and costermongers. On getting pretty well clear of this 
unsightly district, I arrived at the model dwelling-house, 
which may be said to terminate at the corner of a main 
line of street. It is a large brick building composed of 
a centre and two advancing wings, with a courtyard in 
front; the whole enclosed with an iron railing. My 
first impression on seeing the edifice was disappoint- 
ing: it had too much the air of a workhouse, a fac- 
tory, or at least a public institution of some sort—per- 
haps an ‘hospital supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions.’ I would humbly object to the fancy of getting up 
any species of dwellings for working-people, which will 
have the least effect in keeping these classes distinct 
from the ordinary population —in making them feel 
that they are a caste * to be done for’ by kindly-disposed 
people. I am afraid that the edifice in question is too 
much calculated to convey such impressions, amd so far 
I think there has been an error in the structural ar- 
rangements. Unless there be some special réasomite the 
contrary, I should prefer seeing houses of thi8® ; 

forming part of the general line of street, or at allevents 
not hospital-like in external appearance. ia 

The building has no sunk storey: it rises from the 
level ground to a height of five storeys, each showing 
a long range of windows. The entrance to the court- 
yard in front is by two gateways in the railings; from 
the courtyard, the different floors are reached by com- 
mon stairs. There are no outer doors on the stairs, 
which is a disadvantage, for by this means the cold 
wind has free access to the top of the building; and 
the doors to the respective dwellings on the landing- 
places being thin, the houses in winter are far from 
being so warm and comfortable as they might other- 
wise be. On making an observation as to the want 
of outer doors at the foot of the stairs, I was told 
that that was admitted to be a defect; but that, on 
the other hand, if doors were attached, openable at 
pleasure by all comers, the stairs would be the nightly 
resort of tramps—the lazzaroni of the streets, who 
gladly shelter themselves anywhere. The application 
of a process for opening and shutting the outer-doors 
from each landing, on a bell being rung without, as in 
Edinburgh, would unfortunately entail far too heavy an 
outlay ; and besides, the vast number of children who 
require to go freely out and in, renders any process of 
outer-door shutting inadmissible. 

With these preliminary remarks, we ascend to 
one of the dwellings. The first thing noticed is the 
narrowness of the passage and stair; and the second, 
that the walls, from bottom to top, are unplastered — 
the bricks being only whitewashed over. I would 
not say that the want of plaster is objectionable; it 
only raises an unpleasant idea of ultra-economy as 
to the construction. I, however, found every stair re- 
markably clean, considering the amount of thorough- 
fare; which is more than can be said of many common 
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stairs in Scotland. Each stair is lighted by a sky- 
light. On every landing there are three, sometimes 
four doors, of as many distinct dwellings. When we 
enter one of these house-doors, we find ourselves at 
once in an apartment seemingly half- kitchen, half- 
room. I did not observe that any houses had inner 
porches, though in some a short passage leads to the 
first apartment. The apartments in a dwelling always 
lead from each other: you go through the kitchen to 
the bedrooms. From a plan furnished by the resident 
collector of rents, I observe that in one class of houses 
the sitting-room, which is used also as kitchen, mea- 
sures 14 feet by 10 feet 6 inches, the bedroom 12 feet 
11 inches by 6 feet 10 inches, and the bed-closet 12 feet 
11 inches by 9 feet 7 inches. The kitchen is provided 
with a range, which contains a small boiler and oven. 
Entering from the kitchen or sitting-room, there is a 
small light closet, provided with every suitable accom- 
modation—water, sink, &c.; in one corner is a shaft, 
down which dust may be poured. The various shafts 
communicate with dust-holes beneath the ground-floor, 
which are cleared out at short intervals. The entering 
of the closet from the sitting-room, which is not un- 
usual, must appear to every one as an objectionable 
arrangement: the superiority of an entrance from a 
porch between an outer and inner door on the landing 
is obvious. Another structural defect is the want of 
accommodation for coal. In one of the houses I exa- 
mined there was only the bottom of a cupboard, which 
would hold perhaps one or two hundredweights of this 
much-used article. As the working-classes are held 
down not less by their general improvidence than a 
habit of buying all articles in small parcels, it should be 
an important object to encourage them, by all suitable 
appliances, to purchase everything, coal particularly, in 
a reasonably large quantity: all Scottish dwellings on 
floors, except the very meanest, have accommodation 
for at least a ton of coal. In looking round the interior 
of these houses at St Pancras, I was again struck with 
the plain style of finish. There is not a bit of cor- 
nice, and the make of the windows and doors is far 
from creditable—contract work, it may be presumed, 
jobbed, relatively dear, and unsatisfactory. It is right 
to add that every house I entered possessed the usually 
tidy and comfortable look of English dwellings, however 
humble. Many windows had neat curtains; some rooms 
were prettily papered, and had prints in frames: all 
were less or more carpeted. But who can do anything 
but praise the love of order and decency which signalises 
the English, wherever found in an undegraded state? 
At one stair-head an inhabitant had railed in a little 
space on the landing for flowers in pots, a circumstance 
, suggestive of pleasing reflections. What dwelling may 
not be adorned and rendered more loveable by a few 
flowering-plants ? 

The number of distinct houses in the building is 
110, or at the rate of 13 to 15 houses in each of the 
eight stairs. The rents vary according to size. Houses 
of two rooms are from 3s. 6d. te 5s. per week; and of 
three rooms, from 4s. 9d. to 6s. 3d. per week. These 
charges include water and all taxes and rates. The 
rents are no doubt low in comparison with those pay- 
able for floors or portions of floors by many families 
of a humble class in the densely-crowded parts of 
London; but I am disposed to consider them high in 
relation to what ought to have been, by prudent ma- 
nagement, the outlay on their construction in such a 
situation. The sum of 6s. 3d. per week, or L.16, 5s. 
per annum, seems no light charge for a house of three 
small apartments up a stair, when compared with the 
rents at which independent dwellings of five or six 
rooms can be obtained within three miles of the Ex- 
change. And yet, all things considered, they are a de- 
cided improvement on the houses of a small size usually 
rented in crowded neighbourhoods. 

The building, it may be known, is the property of 
the ‘ Metropolitan Association for Improving the Dwell- 
ings of the Industrious Classes,’ incorporated in 1845. 


The capital of the Association was raised by shares, on 
what we consider the only sound principle in such un- 
dertakings—the profitable investment of money. As 
yet, the return has not come up to the expectation of 
realising 5 per cent. interest. The speculation, how- 
ever, is not a failure. The object of providing houses 
of a decent and wholesome kind to the industrious 
classes has been satisfactorily realised. Having seen 
it somewhere mentioned that these classes had not 
taken advantage of the opportunity here presented to 
them, I was at some pains to inquire into this allega- 
tion, and have pleasure in stating that it is entirely 
groundless, as the following list of injabitants will 
demonstrate :—13 printers and compositors,.7 piano- 
forte-makers, 7 clerks, 5 working-jewellers, 3 engravers, 
2 porters, 2 railway police, 5 chasers, workers, and 
polishers of silver, 3 artists, 1 usher, 3 engine-makers, 
4 tailors, 2 missionaries, 3 coach -makers, 3-painters, 
3 journeymen stationers, 2 pattern-designers, 1, each, 
whip- maker, cutler, grainer, cabman, cabinet - maker, 
copperplate - printer, blind- maker, typefounder, &c. 
Whatever, therefore, may be said with regard’ to the 
better construction and arrangement of buildings of 
this nature, it is an undoubted fact that the working- 
classes, as they are called, do in sufficient numbers 
take advantage of them. 

From a report read at a late annual meeting of the 
Associated Proprietary, we transcribe the followi 
sages:—‘ All the dwellings have been occupiéd” and 
almost without intermission, from the date of their 
completion ; and several applicants have been, and are 
still, waiting for vacancies. ~ Fifty-nine families have 
continued tenants since‘ their respective dwellings were 
ready for occupation in January, February, March, and 
April 1848. The total number of tenants has been 173, 
several of whom, having left their apartments, hay¢ 
subsequently wished to return. It is gratifying to the 
directors to make tliis statement; and they have pléa- 
sure in being able to add, that not only have the tenants 
expressed themselves pleased with the superior. com: 
forts and accommodation afforded then, but hayé also 
proved, by regularly paying their rents, and their ge-.. 
neral strict observance of such rules “as your directors 
have thought proper to lay down for the mana rt 
of so large a building, that they are desirous of assist- 
ing them in preserving a high character for respecta- 
bility in its occupants. The strongest fact, however, 
which the directors can advance to prove the healthy 
condition of this first investment of the Association, is, 
that out of L.1390, 1s. 3d. of rents accrued due, L.1382, 
12s. 4d. have been paid, leaving only L.7, 8s. 11d. in 
arrear; the whole of which, within a few shillings, will 
be ultimately received, the prospects of the artisan 
being better at the present time than at the period of 
the actual receipts. ‘It may be remarked that, of 173 
tenants who have occupied the buildings, on two only 
has it been found necessary to distrain, both of whom 
have since paid their arrears. Nine deaths only have 
taken place in the building, eight of which were chil- 
dren. There are now 351 children on- the premises, 
and 29 have been born there.’ 

On the same occasion the Earl of Carlisle observed, 
that ‘even in a commercial point of view, the success of 
the Association could no longer be doubted ; but were 
they to look at the casé in a moral point of view, all 
doubts and misgivings as to success must vanish from 
their minds, and their language and feelings must be 
those of congratulation and assurance. To enable them 
fully to participate in these feelings and sentiments, he 
would only advise them—such as had not done so—to 
pay a visit to the dwellings. It was that which wauld, 
more than anything else, excite them to vigorous action 
in behalf of the objects of the Association. When they 
saw the neatness and the cleanliness of the apartments 
in those dwellings, and thought of the miserable hovels 
in which the majority of the industrious classes had 
been hitherto crammed, and from which those who in- 
habited those apartments had been —in 
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damp cellars, surrounded with foul air and filth of all 
kinds, or mounted up in attics under the~ broiling tiles, 
exposed to the summer sun—when they thought of that, 
and contrasted the pleasant apartments they were now 
placed in, certainly no one could but feel that a more 
rational mode of exercising their benevolence could not 
be devised. It was true there was nothing gaudy about 
those dwellings; but they were well aired, and were 
capable of affording many comforts which their ances- 
tors, who lived under lofty ceilings, and in gilded apart- 
ments, could not boast of. They were capable of afford- 
ing most of the comforts, and many of the luxuries of 
social life. The proportion of deaths which had taken 
place among those who inhabited them were few in 
comparison to the rest of the metropolis; while the 
society of the metropolis had been enriched by a number 
of births which had taken place in them. It was said 
at the outset that these dwellings would be inhabited 
by a set of ill-behaved, troublesome individuals; but he 
spoke the truth when he said that the fact was the re- 
_— : a better-conducted class of people could not be 
‘ound.’ 

Dr Southwood Smith spoke to the same effect ; and 
referring to the comparatively small number of deaths, 
observed :—‘ Taking the deaths at twelve—five adults 
and seven children—the mortality was only 1 4-10 per 
cent.,@vhile the mortality in the metropolis generally was 
2 3-10 per cent., or double that among the residents of 
those dwellings. ‘There did not seem to have been a 
single case of typhus fever, nor fever of any kind among 
the adults ; neither had there been any case of cholera. 
But the best test as to the healthiness of a place was 
afforded by the deaths of children. In different parts 
of the metropolis the amount of the mortality among 
children varied. In Holborn, St Giles’s, St Saviour’s, 
and Whitechapel, the mortality among children under 
five years of age was so high as 10 per cent. In other 
parts of the metropolis it was 8 per cent., but in this 
establishment only 1 4-10 per cent. Those facts spoke 
for themselves, and must convince every one of the 
good the Association had effected.’ 

The Association is at present engaged in erecting a 
similar establishment at Spitalfields: it is to be called 
the Artisans’ House, and to possess a lecture and school- 
room, coffee-room, cook’s-shop, and other accommoda- 
tions for general use. We regret to see that some of 
the defects of the St Pancras building are to be repro- 
duced in this. 


ODDITIES OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 


TueEnre is a little volume before us which is a favour- 
able specimen of what may be done, even in the way of 
writing a book, by a man ignorant of science or litera- 
ture, but having reasonably observant eyes in his head, 
and common sense to direct them.* It affords at the 
same time, however, an illustration of the absurdity of 
the common educational curriculum, which begins and 
ends with certain languages. In the exceptional cases 
in which the boy is born an artist, this introduces 
him to a literary career, but to nothing else. His mind 
has not been farther opened. It has not been sought to 
make him acquainted with the globe he inherits, with 
the system of which it is a part, with its materials and 
their combinations, with its inhabitants, animal and 
vegetable ; and the consequence is, that when he goes 
abroad into the world, he sees without understanding, 
and is satisfied with receiving and reproducing a series 


minds as vacant as his own. It is truly lamentable to 
think how many ardent, chivalrous, and talented ad- 
venturers penetrate every day into the most interesting 
countries in the world, and return without having added 
anything to the stock of human knowledge beyond a 


* Wild Life in the Interior of Central America. By 


of mere sensuous images, fit only for the amusement of 


few facts, unconsciously given, but seized upon by 
those at home who comprehend their value. If travel- 
lers carried with them a knowledge, however general, 
of geology, mineralogy, botany, zoology, &c.—far more 
easily acquired than Latin and Greek —they would 
take altogether a new status as a body, and their books 
would be ransacked with eagerness by the learned, 
without giving a whit less delight to the vulgar. 

Mr Byam, with perhaps somewhat less than the ave- 
rage literary skill in setting them forth, has more facts 
than are usually found in the compass of so small a 
volume ; and without any scientific knowledge of natural 
history, his tastes as a sportsman have led him to 
bestow special attention upon the habits of animals. 
Some of the anecdotes he gives are new, and a greater 
number odd; but Oddity appears to be the characteristic 
of the whole country which is the scene of his ‘ wild life.’ 
Central America, our readers know, is the isthmus 
connecting North and South America; and our travel- 
ler—whose objects were to hunt wild animals and discover 
rich mines—built his hut on the borders of Nicara) 
and Segovia, about 120 miles from Leon, the capital of 
the former state. Food is plentiful, though coarse, 
throughout the country; but even in the towns the 
people are very poor, so far as regards the possession of 
money. If they have little wealth, however, they have 
few wants. All they care about is idleness and tran- 
quillity. Mr Byam, in passing through a town (not on 
a holiday), counted the number of persons who were at 
work, and found them to amount to four! The oddity 
is, that these good quiet souls are never out of the tur- 
moil of a revolution! The government is perpetually 
changing ; proclamations flying about, neutralising each 
other; and the few hundred troops robbing and mur- 
dering all parties time about. In explanation, we are 
told that it is the few hundred troops who make the 
revolutions. ‘Leon, being the capital of the province 
of Nicaragua, and head-quarters for the troops, may 
contain fifty thousand inhabitants and about three hun- 
dred dissolute soldiers ; and it is by this mere handful 
of ruffians, or rather by a portion of them, that revolu- 
tions are effected. A subaltern officer gains over a 
portion of the men with promises of plunder, increased 
pay, and promotion for the non-commissioned officers to, 
the commissions soon to be vacant. They await the 
time when the barrack-guard and sentries will be all 
composed of the men so gained over. The barracks are 
then taken possession of in the night, the commandant’s 
house stormed and plundered, and the next morning a 
few volleys of musketry make the people acquainted 
with the fact, that their late commandant and his adhe- 
rents have been placed on the fatal ‘ Banqueta,”* and 
have made vacancies for the successful rebels, who may 
most likely be destined to suffer the J/ex talionis within 
a very few months.’ 

But it is only near the coast where these revolutions 
are felt : the interior is secure in its poverty, its paucity 
of population, and its independence of spirit. There 
the sturdy peasant sows his maize, and then has nothing 
to do but to hunt or fish. He has a horse for riding, 
and a cow or two for milk, curds, and cheese ; and once 
or twice a year he takes a colt and a quantity of bees- 
wax to the nearest town, and buys with them a piece 
of chintz for his wife and daughters, and enough of 
strong linen for himself to make a pair of trousers and 
ashirt. What has such a man to do with revolutions, 
or revolutions with him ? 

The first oddity we come to among the animals is 
the ox, who has a great talent for deer-stalking, and | 
takes much pleasure in its exercise. His education, 
however, is somewhat severe. He is tied up to a tree 
by the horns, and is every now and then beaten near 
their roots, till the horns are loosened, and become ex- 
tremely sensitive. A cord is then fastened to each tip, 
and he is now guided as easily as a horse is when bitted. 
The horns in time get well, but not till he has acquired 


George 
Byam, Late Forty-third tt Infantry. London: Parker, West 


+ The seat upon which prisoners are placed when about to be shot. 
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the habit of being guided by them ; and as soon as this 
is accomplished, he is taken out to stalk, and in a short 
time follows the amusement with all the keenness of a 
sportsman. ‘It is really curious to watch the scientific 
mode in which an experienced ox conducts the opera- 
tion on an open plain; he must take a pleasure in it, 
or else acts the part to perfection. No sooner does he 
receive a deer on the open plain, than down goes his 
ead, and he nibbles, or pretends to nibble, the grass, 
walking in a circular direction, as if he were going 
round and round the deer; but the cunning file always 
takes a step sideways for every one he takes in front, 
so as to be constantly approaching his victim, but in 
such a manner as to excite no alarm. In a large open 
plain the ox will make two entire circles, or more, 
round the game, before he has narrowed the inner one 
sufficiently to enable the hunter to take aim within 
proper distance; and the first notice the unsuspecting 
stag receives is an arrow, generally behind the shoulders 
—a gun-shot is best directed at the neck, but an arrow 
as above, for it impedes more the movement of the deer. 
An experienced hunting-ox is best left alone, as he is 
far more cunning than any hunter, and always keeps 
his master well hidden; he is only checked by a small 
pull when within shooting distance.’ 

Another way of hunting deer would seem to be very 
barbarous, but for the necessity the poor Indians are 
under of preventing depredations which, when success- 
ful, reduce their families to starvation. They observe 
the part of the fence which the deer leap over into their 
maize fields, and fix some sharp-pointed stakes in the 
earth for their reception. ‘The marauders come bound- 
ing down after dark, and having no suspicion of a place 
they had passed in safety the night before, do not take 
the precaution to look before they leap. They are 
transfixed on the stakes, and an Indian watching at a 
distance runs up and destroys the victims. 

The ox is not the only animal distinguished for his 
sporting propensities. The cuyote, supposed to be a 
large breed of dog run wild, hunts the panther in packs, 
but only when the latter has by some aggression 
aroused his vengeance. When the panther, for in- 
stance, in the course of his travels, finds himself sud- 
denly in the midst of an assembly of cuyotes, he can 
rarely withstand the temptation to knock some of them 
over before taking to flight. The esprit de corps is 
immediately on fire at the insult, and the fugitive is 
followed by the dogs one and all. Tired out with the 
pertinacity of the pursuit, he at length takes to a tree, 
and perches himself on a branch high enough to be out 
of the reach of his enemies. But this does not dis- 
hearten them: the contest merely turns to a blockade, 
and assembling round the trunk, they wait patiently 
till their enemy descends, well knowing that he cannot 
remain there for ever. The conclusion of one of the 
odd hunts we give in the words of an Indian, Mr 
Byam’s authority, only premising that by the word 
* tigre’ he means a panther :—‘ “ The tigre was tree’d, 
Don Jorge, and the cuyotes were about fifty in number, 
and they kept continually walking round and round the 
tree where the panther was sitting, uttering now and 
then a fierce growl. I saw this in the forenoon,” said 
the Indian, “from a high tree which Ihad climbed up 
in search of honey; and towards sunset I mounted the 
same tree, and the tigre was still there, with the 
cuyotes under the tree; but only about half the num- 
ber, as the others had most likely gone in search of 
food; but at sunset they returned and took the others’ 

who then took their departure. I went to my 
rancho, and at sunrise was again at my post, for I was 
very curious to see how it would all terminate: the 
tigre and the cuyotes were still there, but the smell 
even where I was was horrible; and if I could smell it 
80 strong, what must the tigre have done, who was only 
a few feet above it! At last he took a leap into the 


middle of the pack, and though he killed and disabled a 
few, he was soon pulled lf my 
The cuyotes hunt the likewise as regularly as 


a pack of hounds. When they lose the scent, they 
separate in all directions ; and when it is recovered, the 
successful individual announces the fact by a peculiar 
howl. These dogs never bark even when tamed, which, 
the Indians say, is a proof of their being of a dishonest 
breed: a dog of honour, according to them, barks in 
imitation of his master’s shouts when driving cattle ; 
but a cuyote has no sense of fidelity, and will not take 
the trouble to learn. 

The racoon is another odd fellow. He usually lives 
in communities of fifty and upwards; but occasionally, 
for some inexplicable reason, he separates from his 
comrades, and takes to the life of a hermit. This life 
agrees with him exceedingly well, and he grows sleek 
and oily. The beavers in North America who live out 
of their village have probably been expelled for their 
misdeeds, for they grow thin and shabby, and have a 
careworn, neglected look, like so many old bachelors. 
But the solitary racoon is probably influenced by some 
virtuous motive. He soon ceases to be lean and dry, as 
are all the comrades he has left ; and instead of playing 
the ascetic, he gets all his little comforts about him, 
and eats, drinks, sleeps, and grows fat, like a racoon 
whose conscience is at rest. A hermit of this kind is 
rarely met with. Our author never saw more than 
one, and ‘ he was far heavier than his livelier brethren ; 
also, when the skin was off, the fat was half an inch 
deep on his back, and half of him roasted the same day 
proved a most excellent feast for several persons: the 
weather would not allow of its being hung up for a few 
days, which no doubt would have improved it. The 
meat was like excellent roe venison with plenty of fat, 
which that sort of venison does not possess.’ 

There is a monkey in the forests surrounding the 
lake of Nicaragua which attaches himself to a particular 
locality, and even a particular tree. ‘ They generally 
appear to choose trees about a hundred yards apart, and 
there the great red-bearded monkey sits, making what 
seemed to me a booming noise, but very horrible, and 
without much variation. The cry is responded to by 
others, and taken up again by those more distant, and 
the forest resounds and echoes with the most unearthly 
sounds.’ This monkey is himself an oddity, for the rest 
of the tribe wander about from place to place—‘ come 
like shadows, so depart’—and as they never travel but 
at night, have something mystical both in their appear- 
ance and disappearance. Here is an instance of the 
affection they show for their young:—‘ A person with 
me wishing to secure a young monkey alive, fired at the 
mother in whose arms it was, thinking she would fall, 
and the baby be unhurt :* however, the fall only broke 
her arm, when she shifted her child to the other arm, 
and tried to climb, but could not. She then placed the 
little one on her back, and with the assistance of another 


monkey, who was also wounded, raised herself from | 
branch to branch of the surrounding trees, and, I was | 


very glad to see, escaped.’ ‘To shoot wantonly such 
creatures !—‘ I have never but once,’ says our traveller, 
‘ fired at a monkey, and would never do it again, ex- 


cept at a troop of plunderers—and then a good example _ 
is not lost on their little community. Wantonly shoot- | 
ing them is cruel and useless; but let us always except — 
from the list of the cruel those who are making collec- — 
tions of skins for stuffing ; those who have fruit-grounds, | 
and wish to keep them far away ; and, above all, those — 


who are hungry, and like a tender roasted monkey, 
which, setting prejudice aside, is as good a dish as it 


is possible to eat. But if a sportsman, for mere sport’s | 


sake, could see, as I have seen, a monkey with a rifle- 
ball through him, lying on his back on the ground, 
putting his hand upon the wound, and then raising the 


hand to the glazing eye to look at the blood, together | 
with the anguish plainly shown by the almost human — 


distortions of the face, he would never fire at one a 


* © The easiest way to procure a young monkey is to look out for 

a she monkey, with a young one in her arms; if she falls down, she 

young one, who is seldom 
urt.’ 
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second time, or if he did, his heart must be of strange 
stuff and in a strange place.’ 

The monkey, however, is an odd animal ev: here ; 
and we shall now direct our attention to another tribe 
of creation, selecting an instance to show that there are 
human feelings, habits, and manners among the birds 
as well as the beasts. Our author was one day watch- 
ing at some distance the carcase of a pony, which had 
been placed on a hill with a view to its being devoured 
by the vultures. He saw with interest the gathering of 
these birds from all parts of the compass; and at length 
the dim specks in the sky, enlarging as they approached, 
resolved in one instance into a magnificent bird, with 
extended and seemingly motionless wings, the whirring 
noise of which became distinctly audible. This was 
the King of the Vultures; and the spectator, who had 
heard much of his majesty, was extremely anxious to 
observe what effect his presence would have upon those 
of his subjects who, coming from shorter distances, had 
already commenced the feast. They all retired ; some 
perching on the neighbouring trees, but the greater 
number forming a circle around, and watching with 
courtier-like deference while the monarch alighted and 
commenced his meal. Long and heartily did the king 
eat; but not a single claw was extended towards the 
savoury food, either from the circle already formed, 
or by any one of the numerous guests who continued 
descending to the banquet. At length the Royal Vul- 
ture was satisfied; and having taken his departure, 
with a slower and heavier flight than before his arrival, 
his subjects threw themselves upon the fragments of 
the repast, and devoured them without ceremony. 

Mr Byam, we may say in passing, combats the no- 
tion that vultures are attracted by the scent. ‘Sight I 
believe to be the cause of the “ gathering of the vul- 
tures;” for, having lived for six years in countries where 
vultures abound, and having examined their habits very 
closely, I have often seen this opinion confirmed. The 
enormous height they soar at gives them a widely-ex- 
tended view, their keen eye enabling them to perceive 
a dead animal from incredible distances, and their in- 
stinct teaching them to watch the movements of dogs 
and other carnivorous animals, as well as to watch the 
flight of their own species.’ 

We come now to an odd adventure, which must have 
involved an agony of terror altogether without parallel. 
The coral snake is the most deadly in existence. After 
its bite there is no time even to attempt a cure; the 
victim falls instantly, his blood coagulates, and he soon 
becomes a lifeless mass of putridity. There is no mis- 
taking the appearance of this terrible creature, which is 
made manifest not only by its bright-red colour, but by 
ae being of an almost uniform thickness from head 


An Indian, dressed in a pair of loose drawers, with a 
coarse poncho over his head, lay down on his back on 
the side of an eminence near the path to sleep. He was 
awakened by something crawling over his leg. It was 
a coral; and gliding up his drawers, the reptile went to 
sleep upon his stomach. To move, almost to breathe, 
was death: but what to,do? Even if travellers 
by, the first touch of their friendly hand would be the 
signal for the snake to sink its deadly fangs into his 
flesh. Yet this was his only chance of escape, slight as 
it might be; and after enduring unspeakable mental 
agonies, for what was to him an immeasurable time, he 
actually heard footsteps approach. He called out. The 
footsteps hastened—but hastened on—the passer-by 
taking the voice to be that of the decoy of some ma- 
rauding Indians. Another came and passed, and another; 
till at length the poor wretch could only moan inarticu- 
lately as he heard the tramp of a horse. The rider saw 
him; and drawing near, observed distinctly the form 
of the snake (which was three feet long) beneath his 
drawers. He dismounted; and taking a pair of scissors 
from his saddle-bags, cut gently the cloth till the crea- 
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but it was some little time before the rescued Indian 
recovered sufficiently from his prostration both of mind 
and body to comprehend his safety, or even to be able 
to stand. 

Another adventure is related of almost equal peril, 
but of a kind which, with somewhat less remorse, we 
ean describe as ‘odd. Everybody remembers Mr 
Waterton’s celebrated ride upon an alligator, and the 
severe remarks that were made upon the narrative by 
persons who had never scen an alligator in their lives. 
Mr Byam, however, who is intimately acquainted with 
the animal, who resided long near its haunts, and ac- 
quired a neighbourly knowledge of its habits and man- 
ners, declares that, even setting aside the prima facie 
evidence of Mr Waterton’s high character, the account 
is perfectly probable and consistent. The tail of the 
alligator, he says, is the only dangerous weapon of the 
creature, which in the water he uses to stun any large 
animal he may encounter. When he accomplishes this, 
he drags his victim to the bottom, and holds it fast with 
his powerful teeth, while he tears it asunder with his 
claws. ‘The tailis much less manageable on land, even 
if Mr Waterton’s courser had been less occupied with 
the anchor in his mouth. The alligator, indeed, is dealt 
with very unceremoniously by the Indians of Central 
America; for when dragging the large pools of a river 
for fish, if one of these enormous creatures gets into the 
net, a man walks coolly into the water, throws a noose 
round the fore-leg, and he is straightway drawn on 
shore, and killed with the axes of the party. 

Sometimes, however, these lords of the pool give more 
trouble, as the adventure we allude to will show. One 
of them was a perfect dragon among the calves, and 
even cattle that came to drink at the river, pulling 
them every now and then under the water; till the 
farmer, a dusky acquaintance of our author, became 
wild with rage. One day, when riding, he had the for- 
tune to fall in with his enemy in shallow water at some 
distance from his accustomed pool; and having, as 
usual, his lasso with him, attached to the pommel of 
his saddle, he at once gave chase, and as the beast was 
making for his haunt, threw the noose round his neck, 
and tried to drag him to a tree on the bank. But he 
had entirely miscalculated his means: the horse was 
no match in strength for the alligator, and was brought 
upon his knees. ‘The avenger, therefore, was compelled 
to follow where he thought to have led, and in an 
instant man and horse were spinning through the river 
to the opposite bank. 

The predicament was serious, and our friend tried to 
sever the lasso with his axe. But the instrument was 
blunt; the hard thongs resisted its edge; and on dashed 
the alligator with his prisoners in his wake. Down 
thundered the three, through shallows and deep water, 
rattling over stones, plunging in pools, till a voice of 
terror came upon the farmer’s ear—the roar of a fall of 
the river as high as a house! On hearing this, the first 
thought that darted through the man’s mind was, that 
he was about to die unconfessed! ‘ No, caballero,’ said 
he, when telling Mr Byam the story—‘ no, senor, there 
never was, nor ever will be again, such a paseo (pro- 
menade)!’ He now remembered, however, all on a 
sudden that there must be a knife in the pocket of his 
sheep-skin mantle ; and succeeding, after some trouble, 
in getting at it, he at length severed his tow-rope. 

‘For nights after, Don Jorge,’ continued the relator 
of this adventure, ‘I could not sleep; or if I did fora 
moment, awoke fancying myself going again on my 
maldito voyage down the river—sometimes soused to the 
bottom of a pool, and sometimes tumbling and rolling 
about among the big stones—until at last I took such 
a violent hatred to this particular alligator, that I used 
to lie awake all night thinking how to be revenged. 
I used to go to the pool every morning to try and 
get a sight of him, and one morning I did see him; 
but what made me still more angry was, to see the 
loop of the lasso still round his neck, for all the 


ture’s head was visible as it lay fast asleep. He imme- 
| diately seized it by the neck, and threw it suddenly off; 


| 


world like a necklace: he must have gnawed off the 
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remainder about a yard from the noose. I then went 
home, loaded my long Spanish gun very carefully with 
two balls, and taking with me a cur of a dog, who 
could do nothing but yell and howl, I returned to the 
pool, and tied the dog to a tree close to one of the alli- 
gator’s paths. I then took a long string, and making 
it fast to the cur’s leg, hid myself behind another tree, 
and began to pull hard at the string, and the dog began 
to howl lustily. In a short time the Jagarto’s nose 
appeared above water, and then his eyes and head: 
both dog and alligator must have seen each other pretty 
clearly, which made the dog howl more than ever. The 
beast, after looking round to see if the coast was clear, 
made straight for the shore, and was just creeping up 
the steep bank to seize the dog, when I fired my long 
barrel at him, not five paces distant, and sent a ball 
just into his eye. He was dead before you could say 
“Ave Maria!” and, Don Jorge, I slept soundly that 
night, and gave the cur-dog a good supper.’ 

This farmer stood much upon his dignity, which 
must have given a still higher relish to his story of 
having been run away with by an alligator. He was 
one day in a great rage with his son for having failed 
in an errand he had intrusted to him. He would fain 
have thought of some terrible name to call him, but 
ass, mule, or dog, would have been a reflection upon 
himself as the father of such an animal; and so, to save 
his dignity, while venting his indignation, he said to 
Mr Byam, ‘Don Jorge, my son has eaten a he-mule 
for his breakfast!’ 

Let us conclude our list of oddities by mentioning 
that in Central America it is the custom for a man 
when overtaken by heavy rain, which there comes 
down in a deluge, not to cover himself up from the in- 
vasion, but to strip to the skin! This was our author's 
own practice when in the forest; and the reason was, 
that in that climate ague is invariably produced by wet 
clothes. The reader now sees, we hope, that there is 
some amusement to be gleaned from this little work ; 
= . J cannot do better than undertake the task for 

mself. 


* HAPPY HOME.’ 


A young man meets a pretty face in the ball-room, falls 
in love with it, courts it, ‘marries it,’ goes to house-keep- 
ing with it, and boasts of having a home to go to anda 
wife. The chances are nine to ten he has neither. Her 
pretty face gets to be an old story—or becomes faded, 
or freckled, or fretted—and as that face was all he wanted, 
all he ‘paid attention to,’ all he sat up with, all he bar- 
gained for, all he swore to ‘love, honour, and protect,’ 
he gets sick of his trade; knows a dozen faces which he 
likes better; gives up staying at home of evenings, con- 
soles himself with cigars, oysters, whisky-punch, and _poli- 
ties, and looks upon his ‘home’ as a very indifferent 
boarding-house. A family of children grow up about him; 
but neither he nor his ‘ face’ knows anything about train- 
ing them; so they come up helter-skelter—made toys of 
when babies, dolls when boys and girls, drudges when 
young men and women; and so passes year after year, and 
not one quiet, happy, homely hour is known throughout 
the whole household.—Another young man becomes ena- 
moured of a ‘fortune.’ He waits upon it to parties, dances 
the Polka with it, exchanges Ji/lets-dour with it, pops the 
question to it, gets ‘Yes’ from it, is published to it, takes 
it to the parson’s, weds it, calls it ‘ wife,’ carries it home, 
sets up an establishment with it, introduces it to his 
friends, and says (poor fellow!) that he, too, is married, 
and has got a home. It’s false. He is not married: he has 
no home. And he soon finds it out. He's in the wrong 
box ; but it is too late to get out of it. He might as well 
hope to escape from his coffin. Friends congratulate him, 
and he has to grin and bear it. They praise the house, 
the furniture, the cradle, the new Bible, the newer baby; 
and then bid the ‘fortune’ and him who ‘husbands’ it 
ape ee Asif he had known a good morning since 

e and that gilded ‘fortune’ were falsely declared to be 
one.—Take another case. A young woman is smitten with 
a pair of whiskers. Curled hair never before had such 
charms. She sets her cap for them: they take. The 


delighted whiskers make an offer, first one and then the 
other, proffering themselves both in exchange for her 
one heart. The dear miss is overcome with magnanimity, 
closes the bargain, carries home her prize, shows it pa and 
ma, calls herself engaged to it, thinks there never was 
such a pair (of whiskers) before, and in a few weeks they 
are married. Married! Yes, the world calls it so, and 
we will. What is the result? A short honeymoon, and 
then the unlucky discovery that they are as unlike as 
chalk and cheese, and not to be made one, though all 
the priests in Christendom pronounced them so.—Burritt’s 
Christian Citizen. 


CHILLIANWALLAH. 
BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


CuILLIANWALLAH, Chillianwallah ! 
Where our brothers fought and bled! 
Oh thy name is natural music, 
And a dirge above the dead! 
Though we have not been defeated, 
‘Though we can’t be overcome, 
Still, whene’er thou art repeated, 
I would fain that grief were dumb. 


Chillianwallah, Chillianwallah ! 
*Tis a name so sad and strange, 
Like a breeze through midnight harpstrings 
Ringing many a mournful change ; 
But the wildness and the sorrow 
Have a meaning of their own— 
Oh, whereof no glad to-morrow 
Can relieve the dismal tone ! 


Chillianwallah, Chillianwallah! 
’Tis a village dark and low, 

By the bloody Jhelum River, 
Bridged by the foreboding foe ; 

And across the wintry water 
He is ready to retreat, 

‘When the carnage and the slaughter 
Shall have paid for his defeat. 


Chillianwallah, Chillianwallah ! 
*Tis a wild and dreary plain, 

Strewn with plots of thickest jungle, 
Matted with the gory stain. 

There the murder-mouthed artillery, 
In the deadly ambuscade, 

Wrok the thunder of its treachery 
On the skeleton brigade. 


Chillianwallah, Chillianwallah ! 
_ _ When the night set in with rain, 
Came the savage plundering devils 
To their work among the slain; 
And the wounded and the dying 
In cold blood did share the doom 
Of their comrades round them lying, 
Stiff in the dead skyless gloom. 


Chillianwallah, Chillianwallah ! 
Thou wilt be a doleful chord, 
And a mystic note of mourning 
That will need no chiming word ; 
And that heart will leap with anguish 
o may understand thee best ; 
But the hopes of all will languish 
Till thy memory is at rest. 


A ‘TRAP’ QUESTION. 


Looking in the other day at the Jubilee School of New- 
castle, we found a score of the lads interrogating each 
other in history. One young rogue came out with a ‘ trap’ 
question. ‘ How many kings,’ said he, ‘ have been crowned 
in England since the Conquest?’ Several answers were 
returned, but none receivable by the querist ; and being 
called upon at length to furnish the information himself, he 
replied, ‘One!’ ‘One!’ exclaimed a dozen incredulous 
voices. ‘ Yes, one!’ repeated young Quibble: ‘James the 
Sixth of Scotland was the only king that was ever crowned 
in England !’—Gateshead Observer. [Richard the Lion- 
hearted was of course a king when he was crowned for the 
second time on his return to England after his imprison- 
ment by ‘he Duke of Austria.] 
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